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THE OBJECTS OP THE SOCIETY ARE: 

I. — ^To promote, generally, the study of the History and 
Antiquities of the Shire. 

II. — ^To print ancient records relative to the County, and an 
annual illustrated volume of Transactions^ containing 
accounts of the Society's Meetings and Papers read, 
relating to the Antiquities of the County. 

III. — Local Meetings and Excursions to places of interest 
within the County.* 

*e,g, — Prehistoric and Roman Antiquities, Ecclesiastical, Military, 
and Domestic Architecture, Brasses, Church Bells, Monumental 
Inscriptions (which are nearly all unrecorded) Ancient Wills 
in the Probate Registries at York and Nottingham, Inquisitiones 
Post Mortem, Marriage Licenses, Church Goods, Feet of Pines, 
Monastic Chartularies, etc. 



TERMS OP MEMBERSHIP. 

Member's Annual Subscription, 10s. 6d.; Associates'", 
Ladies, Ss., Gentlemen, 7s. 6d. After the 20th June, 1897, the 
Council may, if they deem it expedient, impose an Entrance 
Pee of 10s. 6d. on New Members. 

*N.B. — Associates may attend all meetings of the Society other 
than business meetings, but are not entitled to receive any of 
the Society's publications. 



Rules of the Society. 



<■#«» 



NAME AND OBJECTS OP THE SOCIETY. 

I. — ^The Society shall be called "The Thoroton Society." 
Its objects shall be to promote the study of the history and 
antiquities of Nottinghamshire : 

(a) By holding Meetings in the County or its vicinity. 

(h) By printing for its Members Transactions of its 
Meetings, and Papers on Antiquarian, Genealogical 
or Historical subjects, relating to Nottingham and 
Nottinghamshire. 

(c) By printing ancient records and manuscripts relating 
to the Town and County. 

CONSTITUTION OP THE SOCIETY. 

II. — ^The Society shall consist of Subscribing and Honorary 
Members. 

III. — ^The Subscribing Members shall be elected by the 
Council. A Subscribing Member shall pay an annual sub- 
scription of half-a-guinea or a composition of £5 5s. Od. 
Members who compound for their subscription shall be Life- 
Members of the Society. The Council may, after 200 Members 
have been elected, impose an entrance fee of 10s. 6d. 

Subscriptions shall be due on the 1st January in each year, 
and the financial year of the Society shall begin on that date. 

IV. — Honorary Members shall be nominated by the Council 
for their eminence in Archaeology or for special services 
rendered to the Society, and they shall be elected at a General 
Meeting of the Society. 
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V. — ^The rights and privileges of Subscribing and Honorary 
Members shall be the same. 

VI. — ^All Members shall be entitled to attend the Meetings 
of the Society, and to receive copies of such of the Society's 
Transactions as are printed for the period of their member- 
ship ; but no copy of the Transactions for any year will be 
forwarded to a Member whose subscription for that year is in 
arrear. 

VII. — Membership of the Society shall cease . 

(a) By voluntary resignation, after payment of all sub- 

scriptions that may be due. 

(b) By special resolution of the Council, who may cancel 

any Membership without assigning any reason 
therefor. 

Provided that no Member shall cease to belong to the 
Society under clause (6) of this rule until a resolution to that 
effect has been passed by the Council, by a majority of at 
least two-thirds. A copy of any such resolution shall be 
forwarded to the Member to whom it relates. 

The Council may also remove a Member's name from the 
list of Subscribing Members if his subscription is three years 
in arrear. 

VIII. — Ladies or Gentlemen may, on the introduction of a 
Member, join the Society as Associates for the year. Bach 
Lady Associate shall pay a subscription of 5s., and each 
Gentleman Associate a subscription of 7s. 6d. Associates 
shall be entitled to attend all meetings of the Society, other 
than Business Meetings, and to join all Bxcursions. They 
shall not be entitled to receive the Society's Transactions. 
The Tickets of Lady Associates are transferable among 
members of the same family. 

IX. — ^The affairs of the Society shall be managed by a 
Council consisting of Bx-officio Members and ordinary 
Members. 

The Ex-ofiRcio Members of the Council shall be : 



The President of the Society, 
The Vice-Presidents of the Society, 
The Hon. General Secretaries, 
The Hon. Treasurer. 

X. — ^The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected 
annually at the General Meeting of the Society, on the 
Nomination of the Council. The President shall take the 
Chair at all Meetings of the Society at which he is present. 
In his absence the Chair shall be taken by one of the Vice- 
Presidents, the Chairman of the Council, or by some other 
Member of the Council. 

The Vice-Presidents of the Society shall not exceed fifteen 
in number. They shall be elected, when practicable, with a 
view to the Representation on the Council of different parts 
of the County. 

XI. — ^The Treasurer shall be elected annually. He shall 
receive all monies due to the Society, and pay all accounts 
passed by the Council. He shall, as soon as possible after 
the close of the financial year, submit a balance sheet, 
accounts, and account books for audit by the Finance Com- 
mittee, and he shall lay the balance sheet before the Annual 
Meeting. 

XII. — ^The Secretaries shall be elected annually. They, 
or one of them, shall personally or by deputy attend the 
Meetings of the Society and of the Council, and enter in a 
Minute Book the proceedings of such Meetings. They shall 
also send out Notices of the Meetings of the Society and 
of the Council. 

XIII. — ^There shall be not more than twelve ordinary 
Members of Council, all of whom shall retire annually, but 
shall be eligible for re-election. Casual vacancies shall be 
filled by the Council. 

XIV. — ^The Council shall appoint a Finance Committee, 
consisting of not less than three Members, whose duty it shall 
be to examine the Accounts of the Society before they are 
presented to the Council. 
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MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY AND OF THE 

COUNCIL. 

XV. — ^The Society shall hold at least one General Meeting 
for the transaction of business in each year. At this meeting 
a report of the Council on the proceedings of the Society 
during the past year, and of its financial position, shall be 
laid before the Society, and the officers and members of 
the Council for the ensuing year shall be elected. The time 
and place of the General Meetings shall be determined by the 
Council. 

XVI. — Special Meetings of the Society may be convened 
at any time by the General Secretaries at the request of the 
President of the Society, or on receipt of a requisition signed 
by not less than ten subscribers. 

XVII. — ^The Society shall meet or make excursions for the 
purpose of viewing and hearing papers read on objects of 
antiquarian interest within the County of Nottingham or its 
vicinity. The places and dates of such visits shall be deter- 
mined by the Council, but, as a general rule, one visit of two 
or three days' duration shall take place in the Summer, and 
a day's excursion shall be made in the Spring or Autumn of 
each year. 

XVIII. — ^The arrangements for visits to any place which 
last more than one day shall be made by a Local Committee 
appointed for the purpose, with the assistance and advice of 
the General Secretaries. The programme for such visits 
shall be submitted to the Council for approval before its 
adoption. The arrangements for a day's excursion shall be 
made by the General Secretaries. 

XIX. — Not less than 14 days' notice of Meetings of the 
Society or of the Council shall be given to all Members, who 
are respectively entitled to attend such Meetings. 

XX. — ^The Agenda Paper of Business Meetings of the 
Society shall be prepared by Council, and no motion shall 
be brought forward by any Member, written notice of which 
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has not been forwarded to the Secretaries 21 days at least 
before the date of the Meeting at which it is to be moved. 

XXI. — Every question at a meeting shall be decided by a 
majority of votes of Members present and voting on that 
question. In the case of an equal division of votes, the 
Chairman shall have a second or casting vote. 

XXII. — Meetings of the Council shall be convened by the 
President or the Secretaries as often as occasion may require. 
The Secretaries shall also convene a Special Meeting of 
the Council on a written requisition, signed by five Memberst 
within 21 days of its receipt. 

THE SOCIETY'S PROPERTY. 

XXIII. — (a) The Society's property shall be vested in 
Trustees, and new Trustees may be appointed at a General 
Meeting of the Society. 

(b) All property shall be under the control of the Council, 
and in case of the dissolution of the Society shall be disposed 
of in accordance with the provisions of the resolution dis- 
solving the Society. 

(c) In the event of the dissolution of the Society, all books 
or other articles which have been presented to the Society 
shall be returned to their respective donors, unless it has 
been resolved to transfer the property of the Society to some 
public body or institution in the District. 

DISSOLUTION OP THE SOCIETY. 

XXIV. — ^The Society may be dissolved in manner following : 

(a) A proposal in writing for its dissolution, signed by 
not less than twenty Members, shall be delivered to 
the Secretaries not less than three calendar months 
before the meeting at which it is to be discussed. 

(6) A copy of such proposal, together with forms for 
voting by proxy, shall be forwarded by the Secretaries 
to every Member of the Society not less than two 
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calendar months before the Meeting at which it is 
to be discussed. 

(c) At the meeting at which such proposal is considered, 

Members may vote personally, or by proxy on the 
forms with which they have been supplied. 

(d) No such proposal shall be deemed to be carried unless 

two-thirds of those who vote are in favour of it, and 
unless the number of those who for it equals at least 
one half of the Members of the Society. 

(e) Any proposal for the dissolution of the Society must 

contain a provision for the disposition of the Society's 
property. 

ALTERATION OF RULES. 

XXV. — ^Alterations of the above Rules shall only be made 
in manner following : 

(a) Notice of the proposed change shall be forwarded to 

Members of the Society, together with the notice of 
the Meeting at which it is to be considered. 

(b) No such proposal shall be considered at any meeting 

at which less than twenty Members are present, and 
it shall not be deemed to be carried unless at least 
two-thirds of the Members present vote in favour 
of it. 

(c) A change in the Rules which has been duly carried in 

accordance with the provisions of Clause (b) of this 
Rule shall not take effect unless it is confirmed at 
the next meeting held after it was so carried, and 
the confirmation must also be carried in manner 
provided by Clause (6). 
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LIST OP MEMBERS. 

a prefixed means Associate. 

aALBXANDBR, Miss C. M., Scarrington Vicarage, Nottingham 

Allbn, W. C. Hanweil, SO, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 

Appleby, Dr. P. H., Barnby Gate, Newark 

AsHWELL, Hbnry, J.P., 91, Waterloo Crescent, Nottingham 

Atkxn, Francis, Melrose House, All Saints' Street, Nottingham 

AucHiNLBCK, Rev. A. E., Car Colston Vicarage, Bingham 

Austin, Rev. C. B. Lefroy, Boughton Vicarage, Ollerton, Newark 

Bailey, Rev. A. W., Bast Stoke Vicarage, Newark 

Barbbr, Edward, Long Row, Nottingham 

Barbbr, Hbnry, The Castle, Winchester 

Baylay, Rev. Atwell M. Y., Thurgarton Vicarage, Southwell 

Baylby, Thomas, M.P., The Park, Nottingham 

Beard, Walter, Bridge House, Worksop 

Bell, James, Carlton Street, Nottingham 

Bblpbr, Right Hon. Lord, D.C.L., LL.M., J.P., D.L., A.D.C., Kingston 
Hall, Derby 

Blaoo, T. M., Carter Gate, Newark 

Bradshaw, William, Carisbrooke House, The Park, Nottingham 

Bradley, W., Magnus Street, Newark 

Branston, G. H., The Friary, Newark 

Bright, Alderman Joseph, J.P., 1, Pepper Street, Nottingham 

Bright, Arthur, 1, Pepper Street, Nottingham 

Brodhurst, Rev. F., Heath Vicarage, Chesterfield 

Bromley House Library, Nottingham 

Briscoe, J. Potter, F.R.S.L., 2, Forest Grove, Colville Street, Nottm. 

Brown, Cornelius, Magnus Street, Newark 

Bryan, William, Chesterfield Road, Mansfield 

Burton, Joseph, Malvern House, Mapperley Road, Nottingham 

Burton, G. A., Malvern House, Mapperley Road, Nottingham 

Burton, Rev. R. Jowbtt, M.A., Darley Abbey, Derby 

Burton, Frank E., The Park, Nottingham 

Bury, Rev. W. E., M.A., Screveton Rectory, Bingham 

Carnarnon, The Dowager Countess of. The Manor House, Teversal, 
Mansfield 

Cator, Rev. Canon, W. L. B., M.A., Eakring Rectory, Newark 

Chamberlain, Rev. Thomas B., M.A., Wheatley Rectory, Retford 
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Chickbn, Thomas Willm., 20, Bentlnck Road, Nottingham 

Clements, Predk., 23, Park Row, Nottingham 

CoKAYNE, George B., M.A., P.S.A., Heralds* College, London, B.C. 

CoLLiNSON, Rev. C. B., B.A., Laxton Vicarage, Newark 

Cooke, W. B., 110, Musters Road, West Bridgford 

CowpBR, Right Hon. the Barl, K.G., 4, St. James* Square, London, S.W. 

Corner, Samuel, M.A., B.Sc., Waverley Street, Nottingham 

CowoiLL, Rev. H., M.A., Shireoaks Vicarage, Worksop 

Cox, p. J., 42, Henry Road, West Bridgford 

Creswell, Alfred Augustus, 2, Threadneedle Street, London, B.C. 

Creswbll, Rev. S. P., D.D., Northrepps Rectory, Norwich 

Crisp, Pred A., P.S.A., Grove Park, Denmark Hill, London, B.C. 

CucKSON, Meredith, Burton Joyce, Nottingham 

Curtis, Major R. S., Royal Bngineers, Horse Guards, Whitehall, S.W. 

Curtis, Spencer Henry, 171, Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 

Dale, James Drury, Ockbrook, Derby 

Denison, W. E., J. p., D.L., Ossington Hall, Newark 

Denison, Colonel H., Baton Hall, Retford 

Devonshire, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., Devonshire House, London 

Dobson, Prederick W., Castle Grove, The Park, Nottingham 

Droostbn, Rev. P. H., M.A., Bingham Rectory, Nottingham 

Duff, Dr. C. H., Bast Bridgford, Nottingham 

DuKE, G. J., 45, Sherwin Street, Nottingham 

Edge, T. L. K., J.P., Strelley, Nottingham 

Bland, John, 12, New Court, Lincoln*s Inn, London, W.C. 

Ellis, Prancis N., J. P., The Park, Nottingham 

Ellis, J. B., M.P., Wrea Head, Scalby, Scarborough 

Enfield, Richard, Bramcote, Notts. 

Evans, Robert, J. P., South Road, The Park, Nottingham 

Evans, Robert, Junr., Lenton Road, The Park, Nottingham 

Evans, Rev. B. M., M.A., The Vicarage, Ilkeston 

Fellows, George, J. P., Beeston Fields, Nottingham 

Fitzherbert, Rev. Sir Richard, Bart., Nettleworth, Mansfield 

Foster, Mrs., Glendower, The Park, Nottingham 

Fox, Willm. Francis, J. P., Bast Bridgford, Nottingham 

Francis, Rev. James, M.A., Dunham-on-Trent, Newark 

Frasbr, Alderman, B. H., J. P., D.C.L., 1, Arundel Street, Park Side, 
Nottingham 

Fullmer, Rev. H. G., B.A.,31, Court Road, West Dulwich, London, S.B. 

Free Public Libraries (per J. Potter Briscoe), South Sherwood 
Street, Nottingham 

Gbraty, Dr., Low Pavement, Nottingham 

George, H., B.A., Harcourt Street, Newark 

Gee, Henry, 11, Bast Circus Street, Nottingham 
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Gbrrino, Charles, P.R.Hist.S., West Dale Villa, Gedling, Nottingham 

Gill, Harry, Pelham Street, Nottingham 

GiLSON, Julius P., British Museum, London, W.C. 

GiDDiN08,.R. Ritchie, M.D., Hillsborough House, 206, Mansfleld 

Road, Nottingham 
GiDDiNOS, Mrs., Hillsborough House, 206, Mansfleld Road, Nottingham 
Glbavb, Wm. Richard, Bridgford Road, West Bridgford 
aGLBAVB, Mrs. W.R., Bridgford Road, West Bridgford 
aGLBAVB, Miss C. A., Bridgford Road, West Bridgford 
Gow, James, M.A., Lit.D., Westminster School, London, S.W. 

Gorton, Rev. Chas. Reynolds, M.A., Walesby Vicarage, OUerton, 
Newark 

Gordon, T. Kirkman, 15, Hampden Street, Nottingham 

Granger, Professor P. S., M.A., D.Lit., University College, Nottingham 

Granger, James, All Saints' Street, Nottingham 

Gray, Rev. Canon Chas., M.A., West Retford Rectory, Retford 

Green, John A. H., Hartland, Pelham Terrace, Nottingham 

GREGORY,The Very Rev. R., D.D., The Deanery, St. Paul's, London, B.C. 

OouGH, Rev. T., Grammar School, Retford 

Guild Hall Library, London, B.C. 

Guildford, Miss Sarah, 23, Lenton Avenue, The Park, Nottingham 

Guy, Hutton, Parade Chambers, Nottingham 

Hall, Montagu, H., J.P., Whatton Manor, Nottingham 

Harrison, George, 195, Woodborough Road, Nottingham 

Haslam, Joel, Newcastle Estate Office, Worksop 

Haynbs, William, Lincoln Street and Thurland Street, Nottingham 

Haywood, John H., Castle Gate, Nottingham 

Haywood, Miss Emily Plintoff, Shrewsbury House, Alexandra Park, 
Nottingham 

Hawkesbury, Right Hon. Lord, J.P., D.L., P.S.A., Kirkham Abbey , York 

aHAWKESBURY, The Lady, Kirkham Abbey, York 

Hubb, Rev. Baron Rodolph Von, Greasley Vicarage, Nottingham 

Heyhann, Albert, J.P., D.L., West Bridgford Hall, Nottingham 

Hbyhann, Mrs., West Bridgford Hall, Nottingham 

HiLDYARD, John G. B. Thoroton, Belvoir Terrace, Scarborough 

Hill, C. H., J. P., Woodborough Manor, Nottingham 

Hill, Henry, Pelham Crescent, The Park, Nottingham 

Hill, Thomas A., M.A., Normanton-on-the- Wolds, Plumtree 

Hill, Rev. A. Du Boulay, M.A., East Bridgford Rectory, Nottingham 

Hind, Jesse, J. P., Papplewick Grange, Nottingham 

Hind, Jesse W., Private Road, Sherwood 

Hind, Oliver, Papplewick Grange, Nottingham 

HoRB, George E., Avondale, Mansfield Road, Nottingham 

' HuBBART, H. E., 10, South Parade, Nottingham 
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HusKiNSON, Wm. Lahbb, Epperstone, Notts. 

Hutchinson, Miss Anne, 29, Spring Gardens, Newark 

Hyde, Rev. Jambs Bartlet, B.A., The Vicarage, Sutton-in-Ashfleld 

IVBNS, RiCHD., ** Guardian '* Office, Nottingham 

Jacoby, J. H., The Ropewalk, Nottingham 

Jbvons, p. B., M.A., Lit.D., Hatfield Hall, Durham 

Johnson, Sir Sahubl, Kt., Plixton, The Park, Nottingham 

JoYCB, The Hon. Mr. Justice, Great Cumberland Place, Hyde Park, 

London, W. 
Kershaw Rev. G. S. W., M.A., Fledborough Rectory, Newark 
KiDD, E. M., Mount Vernon, Waverley Street, Nottingham 
Laino, George D., Holme Lea, The Park, Nottingham 
LoHBE, Mrs. Ralph, Edwlnstowe Hall, Newark 
Machin, Arthur V., Piley, East Yorkshire 
Mackie, John, Surgeon, 14, Regent Street, Nottingham 
Mastbrman, His Honour Judge, Old Rectory, Clifton, Nottingham 
Mallalibu, Wm. J. P., Swallows* Rest, Ockbrook, Derby 
Mallbtt, T. C, Surgeon, Park Row, Nottingham 
Manvers, The Earl, Thoresby Park, Newark 
Marshall, George W., LL.D., P.S.A., Garnersfi.eld Court, Weobley, 

Hereford, R.S.O. 
Mason, W. H., J.P., Morton Hall, Retford 
Mechanics' Institution, Nottingham 
Mellish, Col. H. M., Hodsock Priory, Worksop 
Mellor, Edwin, Addison House, Nottingham 
Mellorsj Robert, Locksley House, Sherwood Rise, Nottingham 
MiDDLBTON, Right Hon. Lord, J. P., D.L., V.D., Birdsall House, York 
Millar, James, M.D., 2, Mapperley Road, Nottingham 
Musters, Mrs. Chaworth, Wiverton, Bingham 
MoN CRIEFF, Rev. C. E., Scott, Blyth Vicarage, Rotherham 
Nealb, Predk. W., The Manor House, Chilwell, Notts. 
Newcastle, His Grace the Duke of, J. P., D.L., Clumber, Notts. 
Oakden, William, The Square, East Retford 
Oliver, T. A., Bramcote, Nottingham 

'Otter, R. C, J. P., Up House, Weaseham, Swaffham, Norfolk 
Oxenham, Rev. G. W., Whatton Vicarage, Nottingham 
Page, Samuel, Pelham Street, Nottingham 

Parkes, p. J., King John*s Chambers, Bridlesmith Gate, Nottingham 
Pavey, Rev. Canon Alf., the Vicarage, Mansfield 
Paul, Mrs. Wm. Bond, 11, Wellington Circus, Nottingham 
Paul, Edmund W., 11, Wellington Circus, Nottingham 
Pearson, Rev. Henry, St. James* Vicarage, Clare Road, West 

Hampstead, N.W. 
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[Pblham-Clinton, Colonel Lord Edward, K.C.B., 81, Eccleston Square, 
London, S.W. 

PiCKBRiLL, p. R., Mapperley Park Drive, Nottingham 

Pine, H. W. P., Chaucer Street, Nottingham 

Phillimorb, W. p. W., M.A., B.C.L., 124, Chancery Lane, London 

Phillips, Rev. J. E., B.A., Hucknali Torkard Vicarage, Nottingham 

Portland, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., G.C.V.O., Welbeck Abbey, Notts. 

Porter, P. C, 12, Oxford Street, Nottingham 

Preston, Martin Inett, M.A., Journal Chambers, Nottingham 

Radford, John T., P.R.Hist.S., Mechanics' Institute, Nottingham 

Radford, P. R., J. P., Cedar Lodge, The Park, Nottingham 

Ransom, D'Oyley S., Low Pavement, Nottingham 

Ratclifpe, Thomas, Bridge Place, Worksop 

Reeves, Harris Archibald, Scarrington, Nottingham 

Rbnard, Edward, Bridge Street, Newark 

Richardson, Venerable Archdeacon, M.A., The Residence, Southwell 

Rogers, Walter T., P.R.S.L., The Library, Inner Temple, London 

Rogers, John, 4, Tennyson Street, Nottingham 

RoLLESTON, Colonel Launcblot, J.P., Wellow Hall, Newark 

Russell, Henry, Lloyds Bank, Nottingham 

Russell, John, M.A., Roclaveston House* The Porest, Nottingham 

Robertson, Major G. C, Widmerpool Hall, Nottingham 

St. Aubyn, Rev. Edmund, B.A., Babworth Rectory, Retford 

Sands, Harold, Craythorpe, Tenterden, Kent 

Savile, Right Hon. Lord, J.P., Rufford Abbey, Ollerton, Newark 

Scorer, William, A.R.I. B.A., Newport, Lincoln 

Sbbly, Sir Charles, Bart., Sherwood Lodge, Arnold 

Selby, James, Pelham Street, Nottingham 

SissoNS, P., Potter Street, Worksop 

Silvester, T. G., 88, George Street, Worksop 

Skblton, Rev. Canon, B.D., Hickling Rectory, Melton Mowbray 

Simpson, Edgar, Shakespeare Street, Nottingham 

Slodden, Rev. H. T., M.A., The Vicarage, Worksop 

Shall, Wm., Lincoln Circus, The Park, Nottingham 

Small, Mrs. M. L., Lincoln Circus, The Park, Nottingham 

Smith, P. A., Papplewick Hall, Nottingham 

Smith, P. C, J.P., D.L., Bramcote Hall, Notts. 

Smith, John, Hound Road, West Bridgford 

Smith, Rev. R. P., M.A., Vicars* Court, Southwell 

Smith, T. Hardy, 308, Mansfield Road, Carrington 

Smith, Mrs. Hardy, 808, Mansfield Road, Carrington 

Smith, Isaac, Hickling Lodge, Widmerpool 

Southwell, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, D.D., Thurgarton Priory, 
Nottingham 
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Spalding, J. T., J.P., 22, Villa Road, Nottingham 

Stanhopb, The Hon. Philip, M.P., 3, Carlton Gardens, London, S.W. 

Standish, Rev. John, Scarrington Vicarage, Nottingham 

aSTANDiSH, Mrs., Scarrington Vicarage, Nottingham 

Staplbton, a., 524, Woodborough Road, Nottingham 

Staunton-Lees, Mrs., Brooke Lodge, Brooke, Norwich 

Steeomann, Edward J., 1, Grove Park Gardens, Chiswick, London 

Stevenson, Wm. Hugh, 10, King's Bench Walk, Inner Temple, 
London, B.C. 

Stevenson, W., 15, John Street, Hull 

Stevenson, Wm. Henry, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford 

Stevenson, C. Bernard, 82, Balfour Road, Nottingham 

SwANN, Rev. T. W., M.A., Orston Vicarage, Notts. 

Swire, Fredk., Orston, Notts. 

Taylor, Rev. E. S., M.A., Sutton St. Ann's Rectory, Loughborough 

Taylor, Chas. Bell, M.D., Beechwood, Mapperley, Nottingham 

Taylor, Mrs. Claude, Clarendon Street, Nottingham 

Thorold, W. H. F., Welham, Retford 

Thorpe, W. B., Lenton House, Nottingham 

Thorpe, Mrs. W. B., Lenton House, Nottingham 

Thorpe, John, 62, Park Road, Lenton, Nottingham 

Thorpe, Henry Roby, 5, Lenton Avenue, The Park, Nottingham 

Tinkler, Rev. John, M.A., Caunton Vicarage, Newark 

ToRR, Charles Hawley, St. Alban's Tower, Sherwood 

Tucker, W. T., Park Side, Loughborough 

Turner, Fredk. John, J.P., Mansfield Woodhouse 

Vice, James, St. Peter's Gate, Nottingham 

Wadsworth, F. Arthur, 15, Weekday Cross, Nottingham 

Wallis, G. H., F.S.A., The Castle, Nottingham 

Ward, Arthur, South Parade, Nottingham 

Ward, James, South Parade, Nottingham 

Ward, Charles Bernard, M.A., F.R.G.S., 35, Bedford Row, London, 
W.C. 

Ward, Wm. Squire, 28, Park, Terrace, Nottingham 

Warren, John C, M.A., 17, Arboretum Street, Nottingham 

Warren, John, 1, Waverley Mount, Waverley Street, Nottingham 

WiNDLE, William, 19, Low Pavement, Nottingham 

Whitaker, B. S., Wesley Hall, Tickhill, Rotherham 

White, Robert, Park Place, Worksop 

White, Sir Thomas Woollaston, Bart., 24, West Street, Scarborough 

White, Archibald Woollaston, Lea Hurst, Tickhill, Rotherham 

White, John Harrop, Mansfield 

Whitbread, Richard, Carlton, Nottingham 

Whitworth, Rev. R. H., F.R.Hist.S., Blidworth Vicarage, Mansfield 
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V^iLCOCKSON, Bbrhard, 23, Sherwood Rise, Nottingham 
WII.I.IAHB, Rev. Hbhry L., M.A., Bleasby Viccarage, Nottingbam 
WiNDLHV, Rev. H. C, M.A., St. Chad's, Bensham, Gateshead-on-Tfue 
WooLLBY, T. Cecil S., South ColUngham, Newark 
Wbioht, C. B., CarltOD Street, Nottingham 

Wright, J. K., B.A., J. P., 9, Newcastle Drive, The Park, Nottinghtun 
Wkiokt, John, White House, Burns Street, Nottingham 
WvLBS, Harry, The Court, Cropwell Butler, Notts. 
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THE TRANSACTIONS OF 

THE THOROTON SOCIETY. 

1901. 



THE RETFORD EXCURSION. 



AS the Royal Archaeological Institute held their Annual 
Meeting for 1901 at Nottingham in the month of July, 
it was thought well that the Thproton Society should omit 
their Summer Excursion ; but early in August arrangements 
were made for an Autumn Excursion, and on Thursday, the 
19th September, about forty of our members and their friends 
visited the Retford District. 

In good weather, a start was made in brakes from Retford 
Station about 10.15 a.m., and after an hour's pleasant drive, 
the extensive grounds and fine gardens of Osberton were 
reached. 

The Hall is a large house with a vast front of unbroken 
red cement. Upwards of twenty years ago its portico of 
Ionic columns was pulled down and replaced by the present 
structure, which is built of Roche Abbey stone. A new wing 
was added at the N.W. front, containing a dining-room, a fine 
library, and other apartments. The old library overlooking 
the park was converted into a billiard room ; and on the site 
of the old drawing-room a central hall was built, spacious 
enough to contain the splendid collection of British birds, 
which was begun by Mr. F. F. Foljambe, the great-grandfather 
of the present owner. 
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Here our members were kindly received by Lady Poljambe, 
and our Chairnmn, Lord Hawkesbury; the latter of whom 
read a valuable paper, which will be printed in the Appendix to 
this volume, and in which he dealt with the history of Osberton 
and its neighbourhood. 

The Osberton Collection of British Birds is said to be 
one of the most complete in existence, and contains two very 
expf ptional sp^imeos, one of the rar^ red-breasted goose, and 
one of the great auk. Other items of more local and anti- 
quarian interest were the signet ring which belonged to the 
Abbot of Roche Abbey, an old Roman altar found at Little- 
borough (formerly the Roman station of Segelocum), and part 
of an altar piece from Beauchief Abbey representing the death 
of Thomas-ii-Becket. Leaving the hall by a broad, massive 
staircase of oak, the members ascended the picture gallery 
above, where th^ family portraits are hung. The collection at 
Osberton, as will be seen from the lists given in our Appendix, 
contains also landscapes by Ruysdael, Van Ostade, Claude 
Lorraine, and interiors by Teniers. 

After leaving the l\3lU the visitors walked over the lawns 
and through the gardens, and on meeting the brakes, which 
had meanwhile made a circuit, started about noon for Work- 
sop Priory Church and Gatehouse, where they were met by 
the Vicar, the Rev. H. T. Slodden. 

Before proceeding to describe the architectural history of 
the church, the Vicar gave a brief account of the ancient 
lords of the soil, with whose history the foundation and 
growth of the church was closely interwoven. Quoting from 
a book by Richard Nicholson, the architect who restored the 
church in 1850, he said the manor of Worksop, which had 
formerly been held by Elsi the Saxon, was given by William 
the Conqueror to Roger de Busli, whose principal residence 
was at Tickhill, a few miles away. From him it passed to Sir 
William de Lovetot, who founded the monastery about 1 103. 
The lordship continued in this family for three generations, 
when Matilda de Lovetot was married to Gerard de Furnival, 
who thus became lord of Worksop in the right of his wife. 
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This Gerard de Furnival was a crusader, and served under 
Richard I. The manor remained in this family till the reign 
of Bdward III., when a certain Lord Furnival was present at 
the battle of Crecy. Thence, the male line again becoming 
extinct, it passed to Sir Thomas Nevil by his marriage to an 
heiress of the Purnivals. This lady left an only daughter, 
who was married to the renowned John Talbot, Barl of 
Shrewsbury {vide Shakespeare's Henry VI.), and from this 
family the manor passed in 1617 to the Howards, the family 
of the Duke of Norfolk, with whom it remained till 1837, 
when it was purchased by the Duke of Newcastle. The 
present Duke of Newcastle sold the manor estate a few years 
ago, but still retained the manorial rights. At the coronation 
of the Sovereign the lord of the manor of Worksop has to find 
the king a right-hand glove and to support the Soverieign's 
right hand holding the sceptre. 

The Priory Church of SS. Mary and Cuthbert, standing 
on the east side of the town, was originally cruciform, the 
choir with transepts having been used by the monks for their 
monastic services, Whilst the nave was devoted to parochial 
services ; and it is to this fact that we owe the preservation of 
the rich, fine Norman nave, whose exterior only is mixed with 
later additions. This western portion is of eleven bays with 
clerestory and triforium, and is 135ft. long ; the columns of 
the arcade being alternately round and octagonal. 

The choir and transepts, which constituted the church of 
this priory of Austin Canons, have entirely disappeared, with 
the exception of a ruined thirteenth century chapel that 
formerly opened out of the south transept ; and the present 
vestry with its vaulted roof was undoubtedly a part of 
the western buildings of the priory. When the monastery 
was dissolved in 1537, the arches which terminated the nave 
and aisles were walled up and the east end windows added 
about 1560. The triforium was particularly beautiful, and 
seems to have escaped the too complete renovation of fifty 
years ago, which is so conspicuous in the lower part of the 
church. 
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The arrangement of the round-headed windows of the 
clerestory is irregular and worthy of notice ; for they are 
placed over the columns instead of over the arches of the 
nave. The roof of the church was formerly of oak, and nearly 
flat. The present dates from the time of the restoration in 
1845 by Sir Gilbert Scott, and the font is also modern. All 
the old fittings of the church have disappeared as well as 
a series, in the south aisle, of square-headed windows, which 
lighted the parish altar and choir. 

As regards its monuments, the church was formerly full 
of interest, for it v/as the principal burying-place of the 
Lovetots and Furnivals. We have it on good authority that 
Thomas de Furnival, the heir of the family, who was slain in 
Palestine in 1237, was buried in the church, having been, 
according to an ancient writing, brought home and " tumulated 
at Worksoppe on the north side of the minster." The archi- 
tecture of an arch in the north aisle coincides with the date 
of Thomas de Furnival's death, but it is quite likely that the 
cross of St. Cuthbert to be found on the slab there, indi- 
cates the resting-place of one of the priors. The church 
has three figures in alabaster. A female figure which the 
present vicar has had placed at the western end of the church 
is supposed to represent Joan, wife of Sir Thomas Nevil and 
heiress to the house of Furnival, who died in 1406 ; and one of 
the male figures is probably that of one of the last of the 
Furnivals, possibly the Thomas, Lord Furnival who was at the 
battle of Crecy. After a close inspection of the interior of 
the church, the interesting remains of the monastic buildings 
on the north side of the church were visited ; on the top of a 
piece of the old wall a string-course seems to indicate that 
there has once been a building above it — possibly the dormi- 
tory. The gem of the monastic remains is the chapel known 
as S. Mary's Chapel at the eastern end of the south transept- 
When the present vicar, Mr. Slodden, came to Worksop, this 
building was in a dilapidated condition, and he called in an 
architect, who advised that a piece of rough masonry should 
be built up to keep the western arch from falling. 
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The date of the chapel is about 1250, and may possibly 
have been built by Maud de Lovetot, who by her marriage 
with Gerard de Furnival carried the Worksop estate to that 
family. The chapel appears to have been the burying-place 
of the Duke of Norfolk's retainers, and this may account for 
the fact that it has had more care bestowed on it than other 
parts of the monastic remains. A local tradition says that 
many of the beautiful carved stones of the ancient manastery 
were used for repairing the • roads, and richly ornamented 
fragments are said to have been found in all sorts of unfre- 
quented places, whither they had been carried by sacrilegious 
hands. The fourteenth century gateway was next visited. It 
is a very fine and a very complete example, presenting a gable 
to each point of the compass, and having a casual ward for 
tramps on the first floor. On the south side is the porch 
which formed the entrance to the stair-case leading to the 
large room above. In the richly canopied niche within the 
porch was formerly a shrine with a figure — probably that of the 
Virgin Mary. The porch is of later date than that of the rest of 
the building. The whole of the south front is full of detail 
and worthy of inspection. The niches on either side of 
the windows contain the figures of the Virgin Mary and 
of S. Augustine, whilst in the gable is a figure of the Holy 
Trinity. If the interior of the building has been beautifully 
embellished, the exterior was also possessed of the 
greatest charm until its ornamentation was ruthlessly des- 
troyed. Even now they could just trace on the east side a 
sculpture of the Angel of the Salutation, and on the south 
side a representation of the adoration of the Magi. 

After luncheon at the Lion Hotel, a start was made about 
2 p.m. for the Priory Church of Blyth, where an interesting 
paper was read by Mr. W. Stevenson on the civil and 
ecclesiastical history of the place. This paper will be found 
printed at length in the appendix to this volume. 

The Church of Blyth Priory originally consisted of a 
short, aisleless, apsidal choir; with short north and south 
transepts, also without aisles, and a nave of bays with north 



kfld tibtith aisl^ ; t\xie, plaih, £iti(i uhiforM fndhi ettd to end. 
Ov6¥> the crossing of the transepts there would be a loW 
lantern tower supported by semi-circular arches, of Which th^ 
Westeffitnost still reifiaiil. The date of this early church li 
1088, of Which the preteht haVe and north aisle formed k 
part ; and there is kh indiciation in the lower part of the hbiih 
wall, that the original settiiig out of bays was squiare inst^Ad 
of oblong. 

About a hundred years later (1180) a large south pok^ch 
Was added; and about two hundred years later (1290) the 
south aisle was widened With a wooden roof only, and the 
early south por<:h taken dowii and Rebuilt. It seems a mistake 
to speak of it as of the same date as the Widened aisle. Thie 
noble outer doorWay and the entrance doorway to the chuirdh 
still remain utiaitered. About 1230 A.D. the original flat 
Wooden ceiling was replaced by a quadripartite stone vault, 
and about 1287 a new south aisle was erected, somewhat 
Wider than the nave and nearly three times wider than the 
original aisle. The eastern wall of this aisle was the western 
wall of the Norman transept, and gives us its dimensions. 
It was pierced with two richly moulded arches on octagoirilal 
pillars, but the transepts having been destroyed, these arches 
are now blocked up. The object of this extension was to give 
the parishioners a church of their own. Wm. de Flechem, 
A.D. 1256, was vicar for forty years, and had a long dispute 
with the priory about vicarial tithes, which was settled by 
deed of endowment, 1287 A.D. The early unribbed Norman 
vaulting of the north aisle Was left undisturbed. Towards 
the end of the fifteenth century another alteration was inade ^ 
in the fabric, when a stately western tower Was begun and 
erected slowly in stages. The period occupied in its erection 
may be fairly indicated by the following bequests. In 1476 
Thomas Chamberlain left 6s. 8d. "Jabrica ecclesia,** and iii 
1509 Richard Adamsoh left 3s. 4d. "Campanos in eddem 
ecclesid. There are many examples of these western towers 
of fifteenth century and early sixteenth century date, hotably 
Malmesbury, Furttess, Wymondham, Shrewsbury, Bolton, 
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Fountains, and others. Some time or other after the Dissolu- 
tion the northern triforium was spoilt by the insertion of 
square-headed three-light windows of a Debased type; the 
lean-to roof of the north aisle being at the same time 
lowiered and made nearly flat. The original arrangement may 
be seen in the easternmost secularized bay, now standing in 
the Hall grounds. As in many other places the grahteies 
pulled down the whole eastern limb and transepts, and, selling 
the materials, left only those portions of the fabric standing 
to which the parishioners could lay claim. The blank wall at 
the east end of the church has been built up into the arch- 
way which gave entrance to the mediaeval monastic choir, and 
was probably the work of the monks, undertaken with a view 
to privacy of life and worship ; though it may be as late as 
the Dissolution. An entry in Mr. Edward Mellish's account 
book of work dorie by him about 1684 speaks of his "repairing 
the church end " ; and this entry led the late Mr. Raine to 
attribute erroneously the destruction of the conventual build- 
ings to Mr. Edward Mellish himself; in whose day the Abbey 
House was certainly rebuilt, and a clean sweep made of the 
conventual remains ; but the actual destruction of the con- 
ventual portion came a hundred years earlier. Of the fittings 
in the Church, the old transverse screens, with painted figures 
of saints,* are to be seen, and at the west end there are also 
a few seventeenth century pews. The screen now placed 
under the extreme archway is in all probability a good deal 
further east than it was originally. The screen in the south 
aisle was formerly as now, the rood screen of the parish 
church. 

Among the monuments in the qhurch are the fragments 
of a tomb with the recumbent efBgy of a knight of the period 
of Richard I. In the reign of Henry VIII. the priory was of 
the annual value of £125, and it was granted to Gervase 
Clifton ; but the rectory church remained in the hands of the 
King until he iiiade it over to Trinity College, Catnbridge. 

* Five of these figures may be iidentified, viz. : St. Stephen, St. Edmund, St. Euphemia 
with a sword through her breasts, St. Barbara with a tower, St. Ursula sheltering under the 
fblds of her garment some of her fellow martyrs. 
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Externally the western tower is a striking feature of the 
church. It is a hundred feet high, and is crowned with an 
elaborate open parapet with central and angular pinnacles, 
between which are open panels under canopies that are 
crock^ted. The neighbouring church of Tickhill has a similar 
parapet. The western door is very beautiful. Here we have 
a rich ogee canopy, set in a panelled recess ; and over this is 
placed a tall three-light window flanked with niches. The 
transitional porch, as we have previously stated, seems to have 
been taken down and reconstructed somewhat south of its 
original position. The external arch has three orders of 
moulding ; the abaci are square ; and the nail-head ornament 
runs round to the outer and inner arches. The battlement 
and pinnacles are of later date. The south wall is pierced 
with five three-light windows. The tracery is poor, and the 
muUions are without cusping. There is a small round-headed 
transitional door in the bay furthest to the west. This, like 
the porch itself, has no doubt been rebuilt on the widening of 
the aisle. The wall has an embattled parapet, but its 
pinnacles are gone. The original Norman single-lights without 
moulding inside and out are still retained, and the lights of 
the Norman clerestory are shafted within and of one square 
order without. 

In Mr. Charles Clement Hodges' splendid and somewhat 
rare monograph of Blyth Priory, for only fifty copies were 
printed, the following dimensions of the church are given: — 
The Norman church as originally built ; length internally 
about 158 feet; width of nave and aisles 44 feet 8 inches; 
length of transept about 74 feet ; height of nave to wall plate 
45 feet ; breadth of nave 24 feet, 4J inches ; of south aisle 26 
feet 9 inches ; of north aisle 10 feet 7^ inches. Internal 
length of nave from west door to east wall 93 feet ; ditto to 
lantern arch 122 feet. Height of tower 101 feet, 4 inches. 

Leaving Blyth about 4 p.m. and journeying on to Retford 
the members sat down to tea in the Town Hall, by kind per- 
mission of the Mayor, Mr. Alfred Pegler, and votes of thanks 
were passed to Lord Hawkesbury, Mr. Stevenson, the Rev. 
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H.T. Slodden, the Rev. C. E. Scott-Moncrieff, Canon Ebsworth, 
and the Mayor for their kind help and guidance, and the 
Secretaries were cordially thanked for the excellent arrange- 
ments they had made. 

An opportunity was afterwards afforded the members of 
inspecting the Corporation plate and regalia, and finally East 
Retford Church was visited. 

We have the privilege of printing for our members the 
following description of the plate and regalia by Mr. St. John 
Hope. 



EAST RETFORD, an ancient prescriptive borough, received 
its first charter of definite municipal privileges in 1246. 
(It was not, however, formally incorporated until 5th James I., 
when the king granted a charter placing the government in 
the hands of two bailiffs and twelve aldermen (including the 
senior bailiff), to whom were added a high steward, town 
clerk, two chamberlains, two sergeants-at-m*ace, and other 
officers.) The town is now governed by a mayor, six aldermen, 
and eighteen councillors. 

The insignia consist of two maces, a mayor's chain, and 
a common seal. The plate includes four silver cups, two 
silver salts, and six silver spoons. 

The great mace, of silver gilt, is 3 feet llf inches long, 
and a very fine and massive example. It is of the usual late 
type, surmounted by an arched crown with the orb and cross. 
The shaft is chased throughout with roses, thistles, lilies, etc., 
and is divided by bold knots ornamented with acanthus leaves 
into two main lengths, with a short length carrying three 
scroll-work brackets just below the head. The foot-knop is 
large and massive ; it is decorated with acanthus leaves, and 
terminates in a bunch of grapes. The head is ornamented 
round the base with bold leafwork, and is divided by acanthus 
leaves into eight panels containing respectively: (1) a crowned 
rose and C R ; (2) the donor's crest ; (3) a crowned thistle and 
C R ; (4) the donor's arms ; (5) a crowned fleur-de-lis and 
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d R; (6) the borough arms, circumscribed: '* VILLA DB 
BAST RETFORDE: 1679;" (7) a crowned thistle and C R; 
(8) on an oval tablet : '* Ex dono Bdwardi Nevile Milit & Bar^ 
de Grove in Comitat** Nottinghamiae." On the top, under the 
crown, are the royal arms, etc., of the Stuart sovereigns. 
The only mark is the maker's, R C in an oval with a crest 
between two pellets, above and below. 

The lesser mace, also of silver gilt, is 2 feet 4f inches 
long, and a most interesting example of a Commonwealth 
mace altered at the Restoration. It consists of a plain shaft 
divided into four lengths by simple knots. This is surmounted 
by a mace-head, which is divided by caryatides into three 
panels now containing: (1) a shield of St. George, for 
England ; (2) a crowned rose between the initials C R ; (3) 
the royal arms within the garter and crowned, with .C R. 
Each device is flanked by characteristic palm branches, and is 
fastened to the head by rivets. The head is crested with the 
curious non-regal Commonwealth coronet formed of a looped 
cable enclosing cartouches with the arms of England and 
Ireland. From this rise the jewelled arches of a royal crown 
supporting the orb and cross, under which, on top of the 
mace, are engraved the royal arms, etc., of Charles II. With 
the exception of the rose and royal arms round the head, and 
the added crown and engraved arms on top, this is ari 
unaltered Commonwealth mace, probably made by Thomas 
Maundy. It, however, bears no hall-marks. The •• State'd 
Arms " were originally rivetted on top. This mace is said to 
have been given to the town by Sir Gervase Clifton, Bart., 
who was high steward from 1616 till his death, in 1666. 

The mayor's chain and badge were given to the town in 
1879 by P. J. S. Foljambe, Esq., M.P., first lord high steward 
of the extended borough. The chain is of gold, and consists 
(1) of a series of shields with the names of successive mayors 
since 1879, coupled by ornate monograms formed of th^ 
letters E R, for " East Retford ; " and (2) of a number of large 
oblong links, to be replaced from time to time by shields with 
the names of the mayors. The badge represents the borough 
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seals in enamel, within two wreaths of oak and laurel ; and is 
suspended from the chain by a gold rose. The chain and 
badge were made by Messrs* Bragg. 

The oldest of the four cups is a silver-gilt hanap, 12^ 
inches high, of the sanie pattern as the great St. Ives cup, 
but lacking a cover, (t is inscribed: "Bx dono Gervac^ 
Clifton millitis et Baronet. Capitall Senescal. Villae de 
East retford in Com : Nott. An*» Dom : 1620." 

Next in point of date are a pair of silver cups with 
conical bowls and baluster stems, each 5^ inches high. They 
are inscribed : " Bx dono Gervafii Clifton millitis et 
Barronetti.*' Hall-marks, London, 1634-5; maker's mark, 
P R with a pellet above and below, in a lozenge. 

The fourth cup is a large urn-shaped vessel with handles, 
and cover surmounted by a mulberry. The body has its 
lower part gadrooned, and is engraved on one side with the 
donor's arms, and on the other with the borough device and 
the inscription: "The Gift / of The Barl of LINCOLN / 
RBPRBSENTATIVE / of the BOROUGH of East RET- 
FORD 1783." The cup itself measures 12^ inches in height, 
but with its cover 19 inches. The diameter of the bowl is 7 
inches. Hall-marks: London, 1782-3; maker's mark, W H 
for William Holmes. 

The pair of silver salts are fiat, and triangular in shape, 
each side being 3 inches long. Round the edges is the same 
inscription as on the pair of cups, but there are no hall-marks. 

The common seal is of very ancient date and interesting 
character. It is circular, If inch in diameter, and bears for 
device two eagles or falcons combatant. Legend : 

Istvc : SicilW De : Este ; Rettfvrthe.* 

This seal is of the twelfth or early thirteenth century 
date. On the incorporation of the borough by James I., a 
common hall was held on April 14th, 1608, for the purpose of 
agreeing upon a common seal according to his majesty's 
patent. Fortunately, "it was then agreed that the ancient 

* The legend is engraved in a plain kind of Lombardic type. 
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seal heretofore used for that purpose (being the two falcons), 
shall and may again from henceforth be, stand, and remain, 
as their common seal to serve for the use of the Burgesses of 
the Town." 

The bailiffs and aldermen under the old Corporation had 
each an official gown of purple cloth edged with fiir, in which 
they appeared when they went to church in state four times a 
year. There are, however, now no official robes. 

The Rev. T. C. B. Chamberlin has kindly forwarded the 
the following account of East Retford church. 

THE church of East Retford (dedicated to S. Swithin) is a 
cruciform structure, comprising nave with clerestory, 
north and south aisles, south porch, north and south tran- 
septs, with two chapels as now rebuilt, forming an east aisle 
to the north transept, central tower, and chancel with organ 
chamber and vestry on the south side. 

The church occupies a site near the north-eastern boundary 
of the parish. Its total length from east to west is 138 feet 
6 inches ; The width across the transepts 85 feet, made up as 
follows : length of nave and aisles, 60 feet 6 inches ; width of 
nave, 27 feet ; of aisles, each 15 feet ; length of north tran- 
sept and aisle, 26 feet ; width of north transept, 20 feet ; of 
chapels now forming aisle, 14 feet ; length of south transept, 
27 feet ; width, 19 feet 4 inches ; length of chancel, 48 feet ; 
width, 19 feet 6 inches. The tower measures internally, north 
to south, 26 feet; from east to west, 22 feet; about 4 feet 
must be added in reckoning the extreme length or breadth of 
the church for the central piers. The nave is 48 feet in 
height. It is separated from the side aisles by four arches on 
each side, supported by three octagonal * pillars ; the east 
arches are supported by half pillars, part of the clustered 
piers which carried the tower before it fell in the seventeenth 
century, their caps are carved with conventional foliage, the 
northern cap a good deal repaired. This foliage was followed 
in the carved work added to the caps of the pillars in the 
nave in 1855. The piers themselves are octagonal, light, and 
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plain; they were retooled, as was almost all the old stone 
work, in 1855. A continuous hood moulding runs over the 
arcading. There is a clerestory of six windows on each side 
of the nave ; the windows are all alike, with three lights, filled 
with decorated tracery. These seem to have escaped without 
alteration at the Restoration. Between each of the windows 
in the south aisle inside the church is a plain bracket. There 
are five side windows to the south aisle of three principal 
lights, all of the same device. The tracery was renewed in 
1855, and is probably a copy of that which existed previously. 
These windows are divided externally by buttresses rebuilt on 
the old bases, panelled, running up as far as the spring of the 
arch of the windows. A small projecting moulding runs up 
from the crocketed canopies of each buttress till it meets the 
moulding below the embattled parapet, with a pinnacle corre- 
sponding to each buttress, the hood moulding over the 
"windows dies away into the buttress ; the tracery in the upper 
part of the windows is somewhat stiff, and more of the 
Perpendicular type than the Decorated. 

The two west windows of the aisles are of five lights of 
an ordinary Perpendicular style, set in a flattened four-centred 
arch ; the window in the north aisle is entirely new ; the 
corresponding window in the south aisle has new tracery ; the 
hood moulding is continued below the spring of the arch, and 
terminates in carved heads. The tracery of the large west 
wndow is a modern insertion, it is a good Perpendicular 
window of five lights, divided by two lines of transom. The 
doorway into the nave below the large west window is an 
insertion (1855) of Ancaster, in the Early English style, into 
the earlier wall of Roche Abbey stone. The south doorway 
into the nave is original, and is covered by a handsome porch 
built on the old foundation in 1852, the entrance into which is 
surmounted by a crocketed moulding terminating in a finial, 
and the battlemented gable bears a stone cross. On the 
outer wall of the south aisle, on the west side of the porch, is 
a sitting figure carved in stone within a pointed oval, being a 
copy of the older one said to represent Henry III. The 
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church was built in his reign, and ftetford was a roy^ 
borough. 

There is nothing specially worthy of note externally ifi 
(he south transept, it was greatly damaged by the fall of the 
tower, and was very much out of repair at the Restoratipa. 
The south window of five lights is pf a similar character \o 
the west window of the nave ; the west window of three lights 
divided by a transom corresponds with it. There are two 
windows in the east wall; the north has three lights, the 
south has two, they appear to be of the seventeenth century 
in the Decorated style. This transept suffered so greatly 
from the fall of the tower that it was practically rebuilt^ 
Part of the west wall may be old ; there are mason's marks 
on several of the stones. There was at one time a low 
doorway in the south wall, it has been shifted once, and is 
now walled up and unseen from the outside. 

The chancel, when rebuilt in the seventeenth century, 
was greatly shortened and lowered ; in 1855 it was rebuilt to 
its former length on the old foundation, and a clerestory 
added. North and south windows were placed in this 
addition, and an organ chamber, opening into the chancel 
through an arch, with a vestry added on the south side. A 
two-light window of late Perpendicular work, on the north 
side of the chancel in the old wall, appears to have escaped 
alteration, though it is very probable that it was placed where 
it is in 1651, as, before that time, it would have been blocked 
by the chantries. Canon Ebsworth tells me that formerly 
these two chantries were forty-eight feet deep instead of their 
present fourteen feet, but of this I have seen no proof. When 
this quyre was pulled down, after the fire in 1528, some pro- 
tection was given to the tombs of those who had been buried 
there. In 1683 a presentation was made to the Archdeacon 
of Nottingham "concerning the disgraceful pulling down of 
this quyre, where the corps of many gentlemen of the very 
ancient family of the Denmans and others were buried, and 
their gravestones and funeral monuments broken in pieces 
and carelessly thrown up and down and made away and it 
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layd open to the nuysance and dirt of swine and such like 
abuse." I do not think that anything came of it, as there are 
no such monuments now existing, though Piercy tells us of 
one to Johannes Denman Armiger in the north transept in 
1828. 

Returning to the interior of the church we note the four 
low arches and the massive piers upon which the tower is 
erected. They were built within what was left of the earlier 
work when the tower fell (1651). The remains of the earlier 
piers may be seen to the north and south of the west arch. 
The piers originally consisted of eight clustered circular 
shafts, every other having a plain fillet mould running up 
its face, they are divided by semi-circular hollows, as what 
remains of them runs up a good height (25 feet) without any 
break on their interior face ; the early arches which they 
carried must have been very different from the present low 
arches. However good they may be for their date (1651), the 
interior effect of the church is marred by their depressing 
effect, which was greatly increased by the lengthening and 
raising the height of the chancel walls. 

The tower, springing from the intersection of the nave, 
chancel, and transepts, is divided into four stages by horizontal 
lines of receding moulding. There are small doors with round 
heads opening on to the roofs of nave, south transept, and 
into the chancel. In the upper stage are the fine double 
windows of the tower, of good proportion, the tracery divided 
by a transom. Above these again are the embattled parapet 
and pinnacles, the total height being ninety-seven feet. The 
tower contains a clock and a peal of ten bells. Messrs. 
Mears and Stainbank cast the peal of eight (tenor twenty-four 
cwt.) in 1835. The first and second are an addition, cast by 
Taylor, of Loughborough, in 1890. 

The north transept has on its east side an aisle separated 
from it by an arcade of two fairly lofty arches. These and 
the pillar supporting them are as built about 1337, the date of 
the king's licence to the bailiffs and community of the town 
of Retford to endow the altars of S. Trinity and S. Mary, 16 

D 
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August, 1392. The pillar is octagonal and the cap covered by 
boldly carved vine leaf foliage, the arches are supported north 
and south by corbels with similar foliage, the north corbel is 
original, the south new. Mr. Bodley was the architect, who is 
responsible for the present structure. There was nothing left 
on the exterior of the church to guide him as to the dimen- 
sions or style of roof of the chantries as built ; he has, how- 
ever, succeeded in adding a pleasant feature to this fine 
church, it is built of good ashlar, and has an angle buttress 
at the north-east corner. The two east windows are alike in 
design, of three lights, late Decorated ; there is a square- 
headed window of one light in the north wall. An oak screen 
separates the aisle from the transept, forming choir vestry. 

The north transept itself has a large north window of five 
lights, similar to the large west window of the nave, the 
tracery all new ; below it, at the west corner, there is a small 
low doorway with a semi-circular head devoid of mouldings. 
There is a three-light window in the west wall filled with 
flamboyant tracery. 

The north aisle opens into this transept by a half arch 
supported on a corbel, the top of the arch butting against the 
north-west pier of the tower. 

The exterior of the north transept is very rough, and has 
been a good deal pulled about. The upper part is ashlar. 

The north aisle was entirely rebuilt in 1855. The bold 
roll mouldings carried round the rest of the church stop at 
the first window from the west, and are replaced by a poor 
angular moulding projecting only two inches. 

There are four flamboyant windows of three lights each, 
copies of the one in the north transept, placed at regular 
intervals, the lower part of the second one from the west being, 
however, occupied by a wide low doorway with a plainly 
chamfered semi-circular head, now built up. There are no 
pinnacles on the north transept, the north side of the nave, or 
north aisle, though the seats were prepared for them. 

A paper was read on the churches of East and West 
Retford at the meeting of the Lincoln Diocesan Architectural 
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Society, held at Bast Retford, September 21st, 1854, by 
Hawksley Hall, Esq., which is valuable, as he points out how 
very little of the old structure remains without alteration or 
addition. 

Piercy, in his History of Retford of 1828, gives much 
valuable information^ 

A lamentable and wanton destruction of floor stones took 
place at the restoration of both East and West Retford 
churches. 

The registers date from 1573 and are continuous, they 
contain the following " receipt for curing the plague" — "In 
the time of the plague, let the person infected or fearful of 
the infection take a pennyworth of dragon water, a penny- 
worth of olive oil, a pennyworth of mith^idate, and a penny- 
worth of treacle: then take an onion, fill it full of pepper, 
when you have scraped it out, then roast it, and after that put 
it to the liquor, and drink it in the morning. If you take the 
same at night, lay soap and baysalt to your feet, and sweat 
upon it, and with God's blessing you shall recover." 

There is a good deal of plate, but all of late date. 

In the deanery of Retford there is the following ancient 
church plate : — 

Bole chalice and cover, 1571. 

Saundby chalice and cover, 1571. 

Gamston chalice, 1572, very beautiful, cover lost. 

Grove chalice and cover, 1571, exchanged for modern 
plate, 1882. 

Leverton North chalice and cover, ancient, sold when the 
new was obtained. 

Leverton South chalice and cover, 1571. 

Littleboro' chalice and cover, 1571. 

Cottam chalice and cover, old, 

Wheatley North chalice and cover, 1577. Cover restored. 

Wheatley South chalice and cover, 1576. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 

FOR THE YEAR 1900. 



THE Council has pleasure in presenting to the members 
the third Annual Report which deals with the work of 
the Society for the year 1900. 

In the month of June in that year about seventy members 
and their friends made an excursion to Newark and its 
neighbourhood. 

On the 19th of December following, a conversazione was 
held in the Exchange Hall, in connection with an exhibition 
of engravings and miniatures illustrative of local history. A 
very interesting and valuable collection had been brought 
together, and the catalogue with descriptive and biographical 
notes forms part of the Transactions for 1900. Inclusive of 
institutions and societies the exhibitors of engravings were 
twenty-nine in number, and of miniatures twenty-five. Both 
the conversazione and exhibition, the latter of which was 
open to the public on the two days following the conver- 
sazione, were largely attended. 

During the year, part III. of the Inquisitiones post 
Mortem, edited by Mr. Phillimore, has been printed and 
issued to the subscribers. 

The Transactions for the year 1900 are now completed, 
and will be issued immediately after the meeting at which this 
report is presented. 

Papers by Mr. George Staunton, the Rev. A. W. Bailey, 
and Mr. Cornelius Brown will be found included. The volume 
also contains the first part of the Doomsday of Enclosures 
for Nottinghamshire in the time of Henry VIII., with a trans- 
lation and commentary by Mr. J, S. Leadman, M.A. 
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The Council has for some time had in view the desira- 
bility of placing commemorative tablets on houses or build- 
ings closely associated with worthies of Nottingham and 
Nottinghamshire, but has not found it possible, with the 
funds at its disposal, to carry out their project. The oppor- 
tunity of doing this has recently arisen through the Holbrook 
Bequest. It will greatly facilitate the work if members of the 
Society will communicate any information they may have 
concerning such buildings to Mr. G. H. Wallis, or to the 
Secretaries of the Society. 

The Council will welcome suggestions from members of 
the Society, and will be glad to receive notes of original 
antiquarian research suitable for publication. 

December, 1907, 

Nottingham, 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 

FOR THE YEAR 1901. 



THE Council begs to report that in consequence of the 
visit of the Royal Archaeological Society to Nottingham 
in July, it was not considered expedient to arrange more than 
one excursion during 1901. The excursion was held on 19th 
September, when a fairly large muster of members visited 
Worksop, Blyth and Retford. The excursion, although rather 
late in the year, was in every way successful, and will afford 
some interesting reading in the next volume of Transactions, 
which is now in course of preparation. 

In view of the annual meeting for 1900 having been held 
only so recently as last December, the Council thinks it well 
to explain that at a recent meeting, with the object of keeping 
the work of the Society in a forward state, they resolved that 
in future the annual meetings of the Society should be held, 
if possible, during the month of March in each year. 

The Council begs to submit the Hon. Treasurer's state- 
ment of income and expenditure, and balance sheet for 1901, 
as audited, and also a statement of the outlay connected with 
the exhibition held in December, 1900. 

The Council is glad to report that recently several mem- 
bers, whose subscriptions were in arrear, have paid them, and, 
by so. doing, became entitled to and have accordingly been 
furnished with copies of the Transactions. 

The Council considers that the volume of Transactions 
for 1900 is one of the best, if not the best, that has so far 
been sent out by the Society, and begs to emphasize the brief 
thanks to the contributors, which appeared on the cover of 
the issue, by this further reference in the Society's report. 
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The Secretaries will be glad to receive any papers or 
objects of local interest suitable for reproduction or illustra- 
tion in the Transactions. 

The Council is arranging an excursion (to take place 
probably in May) to the south of Nottingham in the direction 
of "Willoughby-on-the-Wolds, and it is hoped to hold a further 
one in the autumn in the district between Newark and Tuxford. 

March, 1902, 

Nottingham, 
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WAS MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 

EVER AT ^/ 

HARDWICK HALL? 



By the Rev. P. Brodhurst. 



IT may be suggested, Why is this question asked and answered 
in a volume connected with the Antiquities of the County 

of Nottingham ? Is not Hardwick Hall in the neighbour- 
ing county of Derby ? Well, Hardwick Park at least belongs 
to both counties; a large slice of it is in the parish of 
Teversal, which is in the county of Notts. The Temple at 
Jerusalem was a holdfast between the two Tribes of Benjamin 
and Judah ; the boundary line of the Tribes went through the 
Temple, hence they were held together. If the same cannot 
be said of Hardwick Hall, it can be said of Hardwick Park — 
it belongs to both counties, Notts, and Derby. The two 
counties which had at one time one and the same High 
Sheriff, can claim in both their boundaries Hardwick Park. 

In the year 1569, Mary Queen of Scots was placed in the 
charge of the Barl and Countess of Shrewsbury. An inter- 
esting historical question has arisen, " Was the Queen ever at 
*' Hardwick?" Some answer in the negative, some in the 
affirmative. The Queen cannot have been at the present 
Hall, although Horace Walpole in his letters makes her to 
have been there. Her execution took place in the year 1587 ; 
the present Hall was commenced in 1590 and completed in 
1597. It must have been in the old Hall, if at all. Members 



of the Duke of Devonshire's family believe with full assurance 
that the Queen was there, and tradition tells us that there 
was a room which went by the name of " The Queen of Scots 
** Room," as there is in the present Hall ; the furniture and the 
Coat of Arms of the Queen having been brought from the old 
Hall to the new. But historians tell us that there is no 
written contemporary evidence to show when and for how 
long the Queen was there. The Barl of Shrewsbury had 
seven places of residence : — 

Sheffield Castle, 

Sheffield Manor, 

S. Winfield Manor, 

Worksop Manor, 

Tutbury Castle, 

Buxton Hall, 

Rufford Abbey. 
The Countess had two of her own : — 

Chatsworth, 

Hardwick Hall. 
But it must be remembered that the Earl could not remove 
the Queen to any residence he thought well ; he had first to 
obtain the sanction of Queen Elizabeth through her Chief 
Secretary, Lord Burleigh. One of her places of confinement 
was S. Winfield Manor. She was there on one occasion 
nearly six months. The Queen in her younger days was a 
good horsewoman, as nearly all ladies were at that period. 
It is but a few miles south-west of Hardwick. There was a 
bridle path — the Peveril Road — between Peveril's Castle at 
Bolsover and his residence at S. Winfield. The bridle path 
runs through Stainsby, near Hardwick; part of it still 
remains. On a long summer's day it would be an easy and 
pleasant ride from Winfield to Hardwick. The Countess 
would naturally desire to see any new building operations that 
were going on; for besides building the present Hall, the 
Countess added a wing on each side of her father's modest 
mansion, which is the centre portion of the old ruined Hall ; 
and she would wish the Queen to see her birthplace, and the 



room which the Queen occupied in the old Hail would 
naturally be known in future days as " The Queen of Scots 
*' room." But it has been asked "Could the old Hall at Hard- 
*' wick have possibly contained the large household required by 
" the Queen and the Earl for any lengthened stay ? " " And 
*' would it have lent itself as a convenient place for size or 
" safety ? " It is known that at S. Winfleld over 240 persons 
had to be provided for. The Earl and Countess would them- 
selves have a large retinue of followers ; the Queen had some 
forty to fifty ladies and servants around her. She had h^r 
own kitchen and her own cooks, for she was afraid of being 
poisoned ; there was a considerable number of soldier-guards 
who watched the place of her confinement night and day. 
It has been asked whether it is seriously contended that any- 
thing like this number could be lodged and fed at Hardwick ? 
It has been answered that ancient and modern requirements 
are not the same, that many would be accommodated in the 
commodious rooms over the stables and in the farm buildings 
and cottages around, and that many would have shakedowns 
or pallets, who could not have beds. It has been pointed out 
that even in the present day in Russia, when the Empress 
Dowager of Germany went for the Coronation of the Czar, 
her Lady was provided only with a room, through which both 
gentlemen and ladies had to pass to their own apartments. 

It is asked again, " But is there not a portrait of the 
" Queen belonging to His Grace the Duke of Portland with an 
''inscription upon it, which answers the question decisively?" 
This is the legend upon the portrait : — *" An Original of Mary 
<* Queen of Scots / taken at Hardwick whilst she was in the 
" custody / of George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury / which 
Queen was committed / to the keeping of Sir Amias Poulet / 
in 1584, 27 Eliz : two years / before her Tryal, after she / 
" had been for 17 years with / the said Earl of Shrewsbury /and 
'* his Countess Elizabeth / Daughter and Heir of / John Hard- 
" wick of Hardwick in Com / Derb. Esq. and the / Widow of 
" S' William Cavendishe." 



« 
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* NOTE.— The DiaiEonals in the InacriptJoti indicate separate lines in tiie OriginaL 



But this inscription can hardly be taken as contemporaiy 
evidence. We submit that it must have been added after- 
wards, and that there are errors in it. 

(1) No artist would write on his own picture "An Original 
of Mary Queen of Scots, &c." That must be an afterthought, 
and the lettering of the legend proves that it was the work of 
a later century. It appears to have been written so many 
years later, that the exact number of years the Queen was 
under the charge of the Barl of Shrewsbury was forgotten. 
It is known as a matter of history that the Queen was placed 
in his charge on February 4th, 1569. It is known also that 
it was on September 2nd, 1584, that the Queen left Sheffield 
Manor, and was placed for a time under the care of Sir Ralph 
Sadler before being finally placed in the charge of Sir Amyas 
Paulet. The time between these two dates gives fifteen and 
a half years for the guardianship of the Barl of Shrewsbury. 
On the portrait it is given as seventeen years. 

(2) There seem to be reasons for believing that this portrait, 
belonging to His Grace the Duke of PWtland, was not taken 
at Hardwick. The month of August, 1577, was passed at 
Sheffield, where one of the Queen's recreations was sitting 
for her portrait. The work was not quite completed at the 
end of the month, but the artist had very nearly applied the 
last touches, and the Queen hoped to be able to send it to her 
friends in Prance by the first opportunity that might arise. 
Most probably this portrait, taken at Sheffield, is the very one 
now preserved in the long gallery at Hardwick, having been 
intercepted by the Barl of Shrewsbury. It is known as the 
Sheffield Picture, and it bears the date 1578. (See portrait 
No. 156.) There are facsimiles of this picture at Welbeck* 
(or rather in Grosvenor Square, London), referred to above, 
in the possession of His Grace the Duke of Portland, who is 
descended in the female line from Sir Charles Cavendish, son 



* In the Welbeck Catalogue, by Mr. C. Fairfax Murray, speakiog of the Welbeck portrait 
of the Queen of Scots, it says (in Preface) :~" Mary Queen of Scots, a fulMeagtta Potthmmout 
portrait, similar to those belonging to the Queen and Lord Damley." The Queen died 1587. 
It ipeaks of the Queen of Soots portrait at Hampton Court, " Reversed and supposed to be 
the earlieat.** It is dated 1580. 



From the original painting at Haritwick Hall. 






of the Countess of Shrewsbury. There is also a replica, only 
reversed, at Windsor, the property of the King. Of the 
two portraits at Hardwick and Windsor, one turns to the left, 
the other to the right ; these two appeared at the Glasgow 
Exhibition, A.D. 1901, and were hung side by side. 

There are facsimiles also at Hatfield, in the possession of 
the Marquis of Salisbury, decended from Lord Burleigh ; and at 
Cobham Hall, in Kent, the seat of the Lenox family. The 
portraits have been examined by an expert, the late Sir 
George Scharf, F. S. A., keeper of the National Portrait 
Gallery. He has left in writing his judgment, as follows : — 
The actual original of these pictures appears to be the one 
preserved in Hardwick Hall. It is the counterpart of the 
** rest, but has on the wooden rail of the table, in the left 
" hand corner, the name of the artist, a French one, thus — 

P. OVDRY 
PINXIT. 
The other pictures are similar, but the name of the artist 
occurs only on the Hardwick portrait." If, then, the Hard- 
wick picture is the very one which was painted at ShefiBeld for 
the Queen's friends in France, by a French artist, 1577-78, 
and which carries the date 1578, it cannot have been taken at 
Hardwick, neither can we see how any " counterpart " can be 
said to have been taken at Hardwick. Moreover, there 
appears to be a still further error in the inscription referred 
to. It speaks of the « Countess Elizabeth, Daughter and 
" Heir of John Hardwick, &c." But in no legal sense was the 
Countess heir of her father. Her brother was the heir of his 
father ; she was the third daughter, and historians tell us that 
Sir William and Lady Cavendish became owners by purchase. 
Thus there appear to be four errors in this inscription, and if 
this is a true statement, then it become^ a proof that the 
inscription on the Welbeck portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, 
'*an original taken at Hardwick, &c." is the work of later 
years, when the circumstances were forgotten, and it ought 
not to be quoted as a contemporary and a certain authority. 
There remains the "Tradition." Full weight must be given to 






this, that a room in the old Hall went by the Queen's name, 
and bore her Coat of Arras. This proves to our mind that 
the Queen was there without doubt, but we are not aware of 
any written contemporary evidence, or of any letters dated 
from Hardwick, which prove when or for how long a 
period the Queen remained there. If in any portion of this 
statement it can be shown that we are in error, we shall be 
glad to have the error pointed out. Our only desire is to follow 
the evidence presented to us. Our motto is that of the 
historian — " Absolute fidelity to truth," 
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OSBERTON. 

IN giving a short chronological account of the history of 
Osberton, I must first mention that a pot containing 940 

bronxe Roman coins,'*' of the reigns of the Bniperors of 
the Constantine family, dating about A.D. 340, or thereaboutSy 
from the Mints of Rome, Lyons, Aries, Treves, and Amiens, 
was found whilst trenching the ground to plant a belt of trees 
along the north side of the Retford and Worksop turnpike road, 
near the third milestone from Worksop, on 21 December, 1835. 
The road bad then been straightened, and the park carried up 
to it* The coins are now in a glass case at Osberton. I may 
mention that the turnpike road just alluded to was the first 
upon which MacAdam's principle was tried, and I suppose it 
was one of the last upon which a coach (that from Gains* 
borough to Worksop and Bckington) ran. 

Osberton is mentioned in Domesday, which tells us 
that in Osbernestune, of the land of the Thanes, before the 
Conquest, were two manors, which Blwine and Ulviet had, 
and there was one carucate of land to be taxed. The land 
was sufficient for four ploughs (four carucates). 

At the time of Domesday, Swan and Ulviet held of the 
King (William L) and had there five sokemen having four 
ploughs (or carucates), and a church and twenty acres of 

* N.B.-^Ia Pco«mber, 1802, some Roman •eias had baea fbuad on Mf. Manoa*8 estate about 
two miles east of Osberton and near the ancieat Rqamo road to the North. 
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meadow. Wood pasture six quarentens long, three broad. 
In the Confessor's time, the value was sixty shillings ; in the 
Conqueror's, ten shillings. 

Later (ue, temp. Hen. 3), we find that the whole town of 
Osberton was held by Malvesinus de Hercy of the Countess of 
Augi, or Bu (the then representative of the Busli* or Builli 
family, whose ancestor, Roger de Busli, had obtained so many 
manors in this neighbourhood, 174 in number, being the best 
part of ninety townships, and whose strongholds were at 
Tickhill and Blyth), and he held it by the service that he 
should be her dispenser or steward, and the heirs of Alfreton 
had the land, and defended it by such service. 

Robert Pitz Ranulph de Alfreton (with the consent of 
William, his heir) gave the church of Osberton to God and 
the church of St. Mary and St. Cuthbert at Radford, t 
William de Alfreton, the son, confirmed his father's gift, and 
so also did his son, Robert, that of his grandfather. Walter, 
Archbishop of York, appropriated it. Thomas de Chaworth, 
representative, through his mother, of the Alfreton family, con- 
firmed the gifts and confirmations which his maternal ancestors 
had made, viz. : the gift of Robert Pitz Ranulph of the church 
with its appurtenances, and the confirmation of William, his 
son, and of Robert, son of William, together with the land 
which the said Robert, son of the said William de Alfreton, 
grandfather of him, Thomas de Chaworth, quit-claimed lying 
between Appelhayheved and the Wood of Osberton, which 
land was formerly in contention between the said Robert and 
Robert de Pyckburn, sometime Prior of Wyrkesop, and there 
was also a fine levied of this Advowson, 47 Hen. 3 (1263) 
between Thomas de Chaworth and John, Prior of Wyrksop. 

Thomas de Chaworth, Lord of Osberton, gave and 
granted to the said Prior and Convent, that way in Osberton 
which lay between the churchyard of the same town on the 
west, and the manor of the Prior and Convent of Worksop 
on the east, and stretched itself in length from the south 



N.B.— The meadow near the river at Worksop is still linown as the Buslings. 
t i^ Worluop, Radford being a portion of Worksop. 
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corner of the said churchyard to the north corner. 

Roger de Osberton, temp. Hen. 3, held a knight's fee of 
the Honor of Tickhill. 

Thomas de Chaworth, in 3 E. 3, 1330, claimed free warren 
in his demesne lands at Marnham, Bdwalton, and Osberton. 

Thomas Dynham, Gent, in 31 H. 8 (1539), claimed 
against Johane Fitzwilliam, widow, the third part of the 
manors of Marnham and Osberton and appurtenances, &c., 
and the third part of the manors of Alfreton and Norton, in 
Derbyshire, all which had continued long to the family of 
Chaworth, of which the said Johane was a coheir. 

King Henry VIII. (on 3 July, 32 Hen. 8, 1540) granted 
Osberton Grange, lying in Osberton, in the parish of Worksop 
(though not anciently so, as has been shewn) to Robert 
Dighton, Esq., and his heirs, together with Graveslane in 
Oxton, Hardwick Grange, and Hardwick Wood, late belonging 
to the Priory of Worksop, paying for the lands in Oxton, 2* ; 
for Osberton Grange, ?• ; and land in Hardwick, 9* 5**. 

Robert Dighton, on 12 August, 32 Hen. 8 (1540), had 
licence to alienate Hardwick Grange and Wood, and all 
houses, buildings, and hereditaments in Osberton, Hardwick, 
and Worksop belonging to it, to Richard Whalley * and his 
heirs ; and all messuages, lands, and tenements in Oxton and 
Osberton Grange, and the houses, &c., in Osberton, Hardwick, 
and Worksop, to William Bolles and his heirs. 

This William Bolles was son of William Bolles, of 
Wortham, in Suffolk, who was a younger son of the family of 
Bolles, of Haugh, in Lincolnshire. His first wife, Margaret, 
daughter of Avery Rawson, of Essex, having died issueless, 
he married, secondly, Lucy, widow of John Petyt, and 
daughter and heir of John Watts, of London, by Alice, 
daughter of Richard Gate, and had two sons — Benjamin, of 
whom presently, and Bonaventure, who died without issue. 
His second wife, Lucy, dying in March, 1560-1, was buried at 
Worksop, 16th March, 1560-1, and her husband, William 
Bolles, of Osberton, married a third wife, Agnes, who died on 



* Richard Wballey was of Screvetoa, and bad bad a grant of Welbeck Abbep. 
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2 Nov., 1569. He survived and died on 2 March, 1582, and 
Was auoceeded at Osberton by hit son and heir, Benjamin. 

Benjamin Bolles, of Osberton, married Anne, daughter at 
Lyon Goodricke, of Kirkby, in Liincolnshire, and had issue : 
Thomas Bolles, his successor, William, Winifred (who died 
young), Mary (who married Thomas Lockwood), and Winifred. 

On the death of Benjamin Bolles, his eldest son, Thomas 
Bolles succeeded to Osberton, and he recorded the pedigree 
at the VisiUtion of 1614. He married, first, Blizabetfa, 
daughter of Thomas Perkins, of Pishlake, CO. York, and had 
four sons and three daughters* He married, secondly, Mary, 
widow of Thomas Jobson, of Cudworth, co. York, Esq., and 
daughter of William Witham, of Ledstone, co» York. By 
this lady he had issue two daughters. She was created, by 
King Charles I. in 1635, a Baronetess, as Dame Mary Bolles, 
of Osberton, with remainder to her heirs male, this being the 
only instance of a baronetcy being conferred upon a lady. 
She had had issue by her first husband, Thomas Jobson, who 
had died in or about 1607, a daughter, Elizabeth, married to 
Thomas Sherbrooke, of Oxton, co. Notts., and a son, Thomas 
Jobson, who was twice married, but who died before her, so at 
her death, on 5 May, 1662, she was succeeded in the baronetcy 
by her only surviving grandson, William, who only survived 
her three years, leaving, by his wife Lucy, daughter of Henry 
Tindal, of Brotherton, an only surviving daughter, Lucy, who 
Was heiress of Cudworth, and who married Robert Ridgeway, 
fourth Earl of Londonderry, and had a son and two daughters* 
The son. Lord Galen- Ridgeway, and one daughter dying 
without issue, the remaining daughter. Lady Prances, became 
«ole representative of the Jobson family, and married Thomas 
Pitt, who was created Earl of Londonderry in 1726. 

But to return to the Bolles family. On the death of 
Thomas Bolles, the husband of Dame Mary, her stepson, his 
eldest surviving son by his first wife, Samuel, succeeded him 
at Osberton. Samuel Bolles was baptized at Worksop on 12 
January, 1600-1, and his name appears repeatedly in the 
Worksop registers, marriages taking place before him, as a 
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Magistrate, during the Commonweialth period. By his first 
wife, Martha, he had three ^otis and five daughters. His wiFe 
dying in January, 1648-9, he married, secondly, Elizabeth 
Poster. His sons died young or unmarried, and his eldest 
daughter, Mary, who wad married at Worksop, 12 April, 1659, 
to William Leek, son of Herbert Leek, of Halam, co. Notts., 
inherited Osberton. William Leek (or rather his representa- 
tives) exchanged Osberton for part of Stow Park, in Lincoln- 
shire, in September, 1682, with John Thomhagh, Esq., of 
Penton, in the parish of Sturton, co. Notts., who acquired it 
as a winter residence, and whose descendants have ever 
since possessed it. 

John Thomhagh was the son of Colonel Prancis Thom- 
hagh, of Penton, M.P. for Retford, who raised a regiment of 
horse for the Parliament, and was killed in the fight at Preston 
in Lancashire, on 18 August, 1648, aged thirty, and of Eliza- 
beth, his wife, second daughter and coheiress of John St. 
Andrew, Bsq., of Gotham, co. Notts. John Thomhagh, who was 
bom 1647, was M.P. for East Retford, 1689 to 1704, and for 
Nottinghamshire from 1704 to 1710. He married, at Straggle- 
thorpe, in the parish of Beckingham, Lincolnshire, on Thurs- 
day fortnight before Michaelmas day, 1670, Elizabeth, 
daughter and eventually heir at law of Sir Richard Earle, first 
Bart., of Stragglethorpe, but the Barle property was left away 
by her nephew to his mother's family, the Welbys. Their son 
and heir, St. Andrew Thomhagh, born at Penton, 31 March, 
1674, succeeded to Osberton and Penton, and married Letitia, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir Edward Ayscough, of South 
Kelseyand Stallingborough, both in Lincolnshire, which former 
estate she brought into the family. Their son, John Thornhagh, 
married,at St. Anne's Church, Soho,We'stminster,23 July, 1744, 
Arabella, elder sister of Sir George Savile, 8th Bart., of 
Rufford and Thornhill, and their daughter became a coheir to 
her uncle. This John Thornhagh was M.P. for Nottingham- 
shire for twenty-seven years, from 1747 to 1774, and received 
the thanks of the county for his services when he retired* 
He was president of the Nottinghamshire Club on the 
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occasion of the dinner at the " Star and Garter,*' in Pall Mali 
on the night of the 26 January, 1765, when the unfortunate 
bet and quarrel between Lord Byron and Mr. Wm. Chaworth 
led to the duel and the death of the latter, and he was in con- 
sequence the principal witness at the trial of Lord Byron by 
the House of Lords in Westminster Hall on 16 and 17 April, 
1765. Mr. Thomhagh had succeeded, under the will of Sir 
Thomas Hewett, to his estate of Shireoaks, in the parish of 
Worksop, and some two miles to the west of that town. He 
took the name of Hewett, and made Shireoaks Park his resi- 
dence, his unmarried sisters living at Penton 'Hall, the old 
family home, which has since been pulled down, whilst 
Osberton was let to various tenants — ^to Mr. Robert Ramsden, 
(fourth son of Sir William Ramsden, second Baronet), who 
lived here from 1746 till his death in Pebruary, 1769, as did 
his son, Robert Ramsden, till he purchased Carlton, 1777, and 
it was afterwards let to Lord Monson. 

At Mr. Thornhagh-Hewett's death, on 17 May, 1787, 
Osberton, and his other estates at Penton, South Kelsey, &c., 
passed to his daughter, Mary Arabella, who had married, at 
St. George's, Hanover Square, London, 30 June, 1774, 
Francis Ferrand Poljambe, Esq., of Aldwark, co. York, who 
was M.P. for Yorkshire in 1784 after the resignation, shortly 
before his death, of Sir George Savile, and afterwards for 
Higham Perrers from 1801 to 1807. 

After making considerable alterations at Aldwark, Mr. 
Poljambe determined, after his first wife's death in 1790, to 
make Osberton his residence, and with that object added very 
considerably to the house between 1798 and 1800, and made 
the lake, enlarging an older pond that had been in front of 
Scofton Hall, and extending it up to the north front at 
Osberton. During the alterations to the house, some frag- 
ments of stained glass"^ were found. He also sold several out- 

* One piece of glass has a bird's head upon it, apparentiy a crest, the other piece is part 
of a diamond-shaped pane of yellow glass (see opposite page), on which is a portion of the 
BoUes pedigree, shewing its date to have been the seventeenth century, and therefore not in 
any way connected with the former church, which seems to have disappeared in the time of 
Henry VIII. Human bones were found at the time of the alterations in 1800, and it is said 
that a blacksmith's shop, on the site of the present offices, had in its walls stones which appear 
to have formed part of the church, and mention is also made of a font being there at that time. 
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lying estates at this time, the last of the Poljambe Derbyshire 
property, the estates at Steeton, in Yorkshire, South Kelsey, 
in Lincolnshire, and the Irish estates in co. Fermanagh, which, 
with Brierley, had come to his wife under her uncle. Sir 
George Savile's will, and he added considerably to the Osber* 
ton estate by purchasing Scofton, with Rayton, in 1800, from 
the Suttons, and Bilby in 1801 from the Vanes, and shortly 
afterwards, in 1807, part of the Hodsock estate of the Mellish 
family, viz., Pleecethorpe and Hodsock Millhouse. He married, 
secondly, in 1792, Lady Mary Arabella Lumley, first cousin 
of his first wife, and lived at Osberton till his death 13 Nov., 
1814, when his grandson, the late George Savile Foljambe, 
succeeded him. Being a minor, he continued to live at Bilby 
Hall with his mother, who had moved there from Aldwark 
after her husband's death in 1805, but on attaining his majority 
in 1821 he came to Osberton, which was his home till his 
death in 1869. He was High Sheriff of Notts, in 1826, and 
contested North Notts, in the Liberal interest at the General 
Election of 1837, but was defeated by Mr. Gaily Knight and 
Mr. Houldsworth. He had married, at Bolton Percy, co. 
York, 9 December, 1829, Harriet Emily Mary, eldest daughter, 
by his second wife, of Sir William Mordaunt Sturt Milner, 
fourth Bart., of Nunappleton, co. York. She died 28 December, 
1830, leaving an only child, Francis John Savile Foljambe, the 
present representative of the family. Mr. Foljambe built (in 
memory of his first wife) a church or private chapel, just 
across the ornamental water from Osberton, on the site of 
Scofton Hall, which had been pulled down some thirty years 
previously, but of which a small portion of the ofBces 
remained until then. This church was consecrated by the 
Archbishop of York in 1833. It was a private chapel until 
1876, when the present Mr. Foljambe had it constituted a 
separate parish, the boundary of which coincides with his estate, 
it being taken from the parishes of Worksop, Babworth, Blyth, 
and Carlton. 

The late Mr. Foljambe was for forty-four years (from 

* 

1822 to 1866) the owner of a celebrated pack of foxhounds. 
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He married, secondly, 28 August, 1845, at Wentworth 
Woodhouse (in the private chapel in the house) Selina Char- 
lotte Viscountess Milton, widow of William Charies Viscount 
Milton, and daughter and coheir (the eldest to leave issue) of 
Charles Cecil Cope, third and last Earl of Liverpool, who was 
ftlso third Lord Hawkesbury, which title has been revived in 
fiavour of her eldest son. 

By* his second marriage Mr. Poljambe had three sons and 
four daughters, of whom two sons and three daughters sur- 
vived him. He made additions to the house at Osberton in 
the years 1847-1848, adding a kitchen wing and throwing out 
ft bay in the east front of the older part of the house, and 
losing the roof of that part, and he threw together three 
rooms on the ground floor which he made into a museum, in 
which he placed the almost unique collection of British birdd 
begun by his predecessor and continued by him, and also the 
many other objects of interest which he and his predecessor 
had collected, both of natural history, birds' eggs, butterflies, 
moths, and other insects, and botanical and geological collec- 
tions, with other curiosities. Amongst other things is a 
Roman altar found in the Trent at Littleborough on his estate 
there, where the Roman road from Lincoln to Doncaster 
crossed that river. Also the carved altar piece from Beau- 
chief Abbey, representing the murder of Thomas-a-Becket, 
which was apparently the gift of Sir Godfrey Foljambe, who 
lived in the time of Edward III,, and who was seneschal to 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and Constable of Peak Castle, for it has his 
arms and those of his wife, Avena Ireland, upon it. He also, 
at a later date, about 1866, made a terrace on the north 
and east sides of the house. The present owner of Osberton 
has added very considerably to the house between the years 
1872 and 1880, building out a large drawing room and library 
with rooms over them to the north towards the lake,* and 
throwing together the old drawing room and staircase hall, 

* Whilst ditting the fbondatlons for exteikdlng the house towards the lalke, fcwo skeletDfts 
were found. 
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making a large tentral hall, in which he has placed the 
collection trf British birds. He represented East Retford 
and the Hundred of Bassetlaw in Parliament from 185? to 
1886, and in 18&5 was made a Privy Councillor. He 
married, in 1856, Lady Gertrude Emily Acheson, eldest 
dat^ter of the third Earl of Gosford, by whom he has 
three sons. 



SCOFTON. 

Scofton was a member of the royal manor of Mansfield* 
It is mentioned tn Domesday thus among other members of 
that manor J— In Scotebi (Scofton), Torp (Thorp), and 
Rontieton (Rayton), two carucates. 

Soke* In Carletone (Carlton) two carucates, in Scotebi 
(6c<Aon), Reneton (Rayton), and Torp (Thorp), two carucates^ 
that Is, four to be taxed. Soke in Mansfield* They are waste. 

But little is known of the early history of Scofton, but 
Thoroton mentions that there was " a writ of false judgement 
•»21 H. 8 (1529-30) between Elizabeth Fenton, widow, Plain- 
" tiff, and John Hill, Thomas Capstoke, and Robert Johnson, 
** alias Robert Smith, concerning 3 messuages, 200 acres of 
•* land, 40 acres of meadow, 20 acres of pasture, 4 acres of 
** wood, and 10* rent, with the appurtenances in Scofton, in 
«* the King's Court of Maunsfield in Sherwood." 

Soon after this date we find the Jessop family settled at 
Scofton, when Wortley Jessop, eldest son of William Jessop, 
Esq., of Broom Hall, Shefileld, came to lire at Scofton 
towards the close of the sixteenth century. He made his will 
18 April, 1615> and being lost at sea, his will was proved in 
the Manor Court of Mansfield, 27 May, 1617. His son, 
William Jessop, lived at Broom Hall after the death of his 
first wife, and the connection with Scofton appears to end 
with the grandson, and we next find the Banks family 
resident here. 

Joseph Banks was the son of an officer who had served 
under Sir John Reresby in the garrison at Bridlington, and 
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who died at a great age at his son's house at Scofton. He 
married, at Sheffield, 5 August, 1689, Mary, daughter of Mr. 
Rowland Hancock, who resided, as tenant, at Shiercliffe Hall, 
and was pastor of the Nonconformists at Sheffield, and 
she had a fortune of £400. Mr. Banks acquired a con- 
siderable practice as an attorney, and was agent for the Dukes 
of Norfolk, Leeds, and Newcastle. He left Sheffield and 
settled at Scofton, was M.P. for Grimsby in one Parliament 
(1714-15 to 1721) and for Totnes in another (1721-22 to 1727). 
He also purchased Revesby, and was buried there in 1727. 
His son, Joseph Banks, lived at Revesby, and was grand- 
father of the Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, president of the 
Royal Society. But Scofton had passed from this family, 
having been purchased, about 1727, by Brigadier General 
Richard Sutton, whose father, Robert Sutton, was son of 
Henry Sutton, younger brother of Robert, first Lord Lexington' 
of Averham. It is related that owing to some delay in the 
transfer of the estate, the General, who then held a command 
in the north, sent some troops to take possession of it. He died 
in 1737, but in the short period he was in possession, he planted 
considerably, and there yet remain clumps of Scotch firs, still 
known as " General Sutton's platoons," which were planted 
alternately on either side of the riding, en Schelon^ being the 
formation he adopted for his troops in one of the battles he 
had fought in under the great Duke of Marlborough. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Robert, whose grandson, 
Robert William Evelyn Sutton, Esq., sold the Scofton estate 
to Francis Perrand Foljambe, Esq., in 1800, as already men- 
tioned, when the hall was pulled down and the gardens joined 
to those of Osberton, whilst the present church was, as has 
been said, built on the site of the hall in 1833. 



RAYTON. 

Rayton has been mentioned as appearing with Scofton in 
Domesday as a member of the royal manor of Mansfield. 
But little is known of its mediaeval history. Thoroton tells 
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us that in 30 B. I. (1302) " Stephen Malovel gave a messuage, 
'* 260 acres of land and 7 acres of meadow in Renetone, nigh 
"Worksop, to Alice, the wife of Ranulph de Huntingfield, 
"who bound himself to John de Melsa in 100 marks by a 
" Statute Merchant, and failing in payment, the Sheriff caused 
" the land to be extended at a reasonable price, viz. : 
"£4 9s. Id. and put the said John in seisin, in which he 
*' stood for a year or more, until the said Ranulph and Alice 
** disseised him, &c. 

" Upon this came William de Dogmerfleld, who said he 
"was King's Bailiff of the Manor of Maunesfield, and that 
** Reneton was a member of the King's said Manor, and the 
" Tenements put in view, ancient Demesne, &c." In this are 
recorded very many of the customs of Mansfield, which shews 
that they are as like freeholders as copyholders can be. 

Rayton afterwards came, by marriage, into the possession 
of a branch of the great family of Byre, of Derbyshire, and 
continued in that family for some six generations. It after- 
wards became joined to the Scofton estate, and passed with 
it to the Foljambes. 

The Byres had a moated residence, the site of which may 
still be seen near the river Ryton, to the south-east of, and on 
lower ground than, the modern farm house, the moated en- 
closure being now used as an orchard. 



BILBY AND HODSOCK. 

Bilby, which came into the hands of the Foljambes by 
purchase for £21,000 in 1801, is mentioned in Domesday as 
follows : — In Bernesedelawe (Bassetlaw) Wapentake. 

Manor. In Bilebi (Bilby) Grimchel had six oxgangs of 
land to be taxed. Land to three ploughs. Ingram a vassal 
of Roger's, has there one plough and nine villanes, and one 
bordar having three ploughs, and six acres of meadow. Value 
in King Bdward's time, 40" ; now, 20". 

Manor. In Odesach (Hodsock), Ulsi had two carucates of 
land to be taxed. Land to four ploughs. Turold a vassal of 
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Roger's, has thero two ploughs^ and three sokemm who hoUi 
four ozgaaga of this land, and twelve viUane» having aiaii 
(riou^ha. There are two mills of 16' 4" and eight acres of 
meadow* Wood pasture one niile long and half a nule broa4« 
Value in King Bdward's time and aoW| G0*« 

BILBY. 

With regard to the history of Bilby, Thoroton places the 
Ingram, mentioned in Domesday as the ancestor of the lords 
of Alfreton. At any rate William Fitz Ranulph of that 
family was a benefactor of the abbey of Welbeckt giving the 
abbot and canons the mill of Bilby. William's daughteri 
Isabella, married John de Orreby, who, with Thurstan Dia- 
pensator, held* under the Countess of Bu, one third part and 
a twelfth part of a knight's fee in Bilby, the Countess herself 
holding direct from the Crown. 

Afterwards the Chaworths, the representatives of the 
lords of Alfreton, held Bilby, and it appears that they sold it 
to Sir William Hewet, the rich London merchant, who was 
Lord Mayor in 1559, and who purchased estates at Barking, 
in Essex, at Wales, in Yorkshire, the place of his birth, 
and at Harthill, also in Yorkshire. The Hewets of Shireoaks 
were descended from his brother. Sir William Hewet's only 
daughter married Edward Osborne (ancestor of the Dukes of 
Leeds), the story of whose rescue of the young lady from 
drowning in the Thames at London Bridge, and subsequent 
marriage, is too well known to be here repeated. 

The son and heir of Edward Osborne, Sir Bdward 
Osborne» Bart., sold Bilby to Sir Gervase Clifton, of Clifton 
and HodsQck, Bart. In 1695 Sir Gervase Clifton sold estates 
in Bilby,, Ranby, and Styrrup to Sir Cresswell Levina, Kt., 
Serjeant-at-Law, and two years later^ in 1697, he sold to 
Levinz the royalties of Bilby and Ranby. 

In 1748 William Levinz the younger (of Grove) conveyed 
to the Honourable Morgan Vane, for the sum of £5,500, 
property in the parishes of Babworth and Blyth, including 
Bilby. He was known as " His Honour Vaoe»" and in 1768 
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he sold Ranby Forest, containing some 1,400 acres, in Bath 
worth parish, to WilUani MelUsh, of Blytb HaU. By his first 
wife, Margaretta Knight, the Honourable Morgan Vane bad a 
son, Morgan* who succeeded to Bilby, and was three tim«9 
married. On his third marriage he settled all his property oxk 
his wifcit Catherine Brooks. Two years after his death ahci 
married John Dore, of Reading, and on ber marriage with 
htm settled the Bilby estate so that her children, by her 
second husband, benefited equally with those of her first 
The present Lord Barnard is the grandson of her son by her 
first husband. The trustees of this marriage settlement aotd 
Bilby, in 1801, to Francis Ferrand Foljambe, Esq. for £21,000, 
He lived at Bilby Hall for a short time whilst making th«^ 
additions to the house at Osberton, and is described as of 
Bilby Hall in his return as M.P. for Higham Ferrers in 1801, 
1802, and 1806, But he then moved to Osberton, and th<i 
widow of his eldest son (who had died 14 January, 1805), 
finding Aldwark Hall, where they had lived, too large for her, 
came to Bilby HaU with her young family, and occupied it 
until her eldest son came of age, in 1821, and entered into 
possession of the Osberton estates. The Hall at Bilby was 
not a large one, but had one very good room in it — the draw- 
ing room. There was an ornamental sheet of water in front 
of the bouse which afterwards became silted up, and is now 
done away witbi the dam being removed. The house was 
partially pulled down, and what was left was converted by thie 
late Mr. Foljambe into keepers' cottages and kennels. For a 
ahort time he kept his hounds here, but after that only the 
pointers, beagles, and Clumber spaniels, The old stables hav€ 
been converted into cottages by the present Mr. Foljambe. 
There is an old oak with great apread of branches on Bilby 
lawn, and some fine cedars in the old pleasure ground. 



HODSOCK AND FLEECETHORP. 

With regard to Hodsock, the Domesday Lord of Hodsock, 
Torald de Lizours, has been mentioned already. He was a 
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witness to the foundation charter of Blyth Abbey — 1088. 
The second lords of Hodsock were the Cressys, who were 
connected by marriage with the Lizours family, as shewn in 
the accompanying pedigree. They held it for nine genera- 
tions, from the reign of Henry II, to that of Henry IV., when 
Sir Hugh Cressy, Kt., dying issueless, his elder sister, 
Katherine, the wife of Sir John Clifton, carried this estate to 
that family, 9 H. 4 (1408). It remained in the Clifton family 
for thirteen generations, being sold by Sir Gervase Clifton, 
sixth Baronet, in 1765, to William and Charles Mellish (father 
and son). The latter was father of Col. Henry Francis 
Mellish (the friend of the Prince Regent), who, in 1807, sold 
that portion of his estate, which lay on the south-east side of 
the road from Blyth to Worksop and south of Hodsock 
Bridge, to Francis Ferrand Foljambe, including Fleecethorpe, 
Hodsock Millhouse, &c., containing 1,094 acres, 3 roods, 39 
poles, of which 482 acres, 31 poles are in the parish of 
Carlton and 612 acres, 3 roods, 8 poles in the parish of Blyth. 
The late Mr. Foljambe made a further purchase of land in 
Carlton parish. 



FAMILY PORTRAITS AT OSBERTON. 

There is a catalogue, dated 1746 (when the house was 
about to be let), of the portraits then at Osberton, chiefly of 
the Thornhagh and Ayscough families and their relatives ; 
amongst others. Sir Nicholas Clifford, Mr. and Mrs. Skeffing- 
ton, and Lord and Lady Ffolliott. These two last may be two 
portraits in coronation robes, with coronets, which were 
afterwards erroneously thought to be the first Lord Barnard 
and his wife, and which were in consequence given by the 
present Mr. Foljambe to Sir Henry Morgan Vane, the father 
of the present Lord Barnard. 

The portraits in the gallery above the central hall are as 
follows : — 

At the South end beyond the Staircase. 

1.-— John Thornhagh, Esq., M.P., b. 1647, d. 1723, in brown. 
2. — ^The same in later life, also in brown. 
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Along the West side. 
3. — ^A lady in white and blue (probably an Ayscough). 
4. — St, Andrew Thornhagh, Esq., son of the before-mentioned 

John Thomhagh, Esq., M.P., painted in 1719. 
5. — ^A lady in blue (probably an Ayscough). 

I 

6. — ^A lady in blue (probably an Ayscough). 

7. — ^A man in a wig and blue coat, called Francis Poljambe, 

of Aldwark, who died 1752. 
8. — Francis Ferrand Foljambe, Esq., b. 1750, d. 1814. As a 

young man, painted in France. 
9. — Lady Thornhagh, wife of Sir John Thornhagh. On the 

canvas, "iEtatis Suae 56. 1625." 
10. — Sir Richard Earle, of Stragglethorpe, first Baronet, by 

G. Soest. 
11. — A lady in embroidered dress (probably Lady Thornhagh, 

wife of Sir Francis Thornhagh), wrongly named 

Lady Hickman. On panel, ''iEtatis Suae. 17. 1617." 
12. — ^A lady in red, called Mary (Worsley), wife of Francis 

Foljambe, of Aldwark. 
13. — Mrs. W. Frankland, daughter of Sir Edward Ayscough. 
14. — Sir Godfrey Foljambe, Kt., of Walton and Aldwark, d. 

1585. 
15. — ^Arabella, wife of John Thornhagh, and elder sister of 

Sir G. Savile, eighth Baronet. 
16. — Sir George Savile, eighth Baronet, painted in 1771. 
17. — Francis Ferrand Foljambe, Esq. 
18. — Drawing of the Foljambe standard, 5 H. 8, 1513, and 

grant of a crest, a calopus or chatloup, quarterly, or 

and sable. 
19. — John Thomhagh-Hewett. 

20. — Barbara, Countess of Scarbrough, by Sir J. Reynolds. 
21. — ^A lady in brown, oval (probably Mrs. Stanhope). 
22.— The poet Gray. 
23.— Colonel Wildman. 
24. — ^The Poet Mason (Rev. Wm. Mason). 
25. — A portrait of the Right Hon. F. J. S. Foljambe, painted 

in August, 1901, by Keyworth Raine. 

c2 
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26.— Also one of the artist (K. Raine), by himself, 1901. 

In the passage to the North, 

27. — ^A man (perhaps Mr. Skeffington). 
28. — A lady (perhaps Mrs. Skeffington). 

Also five drawings in the passage. 

Along the East side'. 

29.— Mrs. George Foljambe in 1888, by J. H. Bentley. 

30. — Lady Gertrude Foljambe with her sons, Godfrey and 

Hubert, by Otto Leyde, R.S.A. 
31. —George Saviie Foljambe, b. 1856, by J. H. Bentley, in 1888. 
32. — ^A girl in blue with basket of flowers (possibly Mrs. 

Moore). 
33. — Mary Laura Bgerton, second daughter of Mrs. Thomas 

Bgerton, by Weigall. 
34. — Harriet. Caroline, and Charlotte, daughters of Sir Wm. 

M. S. Milner, Bart., painted in 1828. 
35. — Harriet Emily Mary (Milner), first wife of the late G. 

S. Foljambe, Esq., by F. Y. Hurlstone, 1829. 
36. — Francis John Saviie Foljambe, aged two, in red frock 

with black retriever, in 1832. 
37. — George Saviie Foljambe, posthumous portrait, by Weigall. 
38. — Francis John Saviie Foljambe, by Weigall. 
39. — ^A boy in blue with a white greyhound (possibly Thomas 

Foljambe the last, of Aldwark). 
40. — ^A man in bu£P and armour. 

On the East side of Staircase. 

41. — A lady in white satin dress, possibly Lady Ayscough. 
42. — A man in red coat and armour (possibly Sir Edward 
Ayscough). 

Below, over Fireplace. 

43. — ^A stag, nearly life-size, with a view of Aldwark Hall in 
the background. 

In the Entrance Hall. 

44. — Colonel Francis Thornhagh, full length, in armour, killed 
at the fight at Preston, in Lancashire, 1648. 
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45. — Sir George Savile, eighth and last Baronet, by Wilson. 
Also two paintings of favourite hunters belonging to 
Francis Ferrand Foljambe, Esq. 

Dining Room (over Fireplace), 

46. — Large picture of George Savile Foljambe, Esq. and his 
hounds, in Grove Park, 1829. Portraits of (beginning 
from the left), Lord Henry Bentinck, Charles 
Wortley, Lord Titchfield (afterwards fifth Duke of 
Portland), Henry Bridgman Simpson, Esq., Francis 
Thomhagh Foljambe, Lord Galway, Lord George 
Bentinck, George Savile Foljambe, and Joe Thomp- 
son, the Kennel Huntsman, by J. Femeley, 1829. 

At North end of room, 

47. — Large presentation hunting picture of Francis John 
Savile Foljambe and his hounds, 1880. Portraits of 
(beginning from the left as before), Hon. Evelyn 
Pelham, E. Heneage, Lady Eleanor Heneage, F. 
Cracroft Amcotts, Will Dale (huntsman), Francis 
J. S. Foljambe, Godfrey, George, and Hubert Fol- 
jambe, Francis F. Anderson and Stud Groom, 
Carlisle. 

Also busts in the dining room of Sir George Savile, Lord J. 
Russell, C. J. Pox, Lord Althorp, Lord Palmerston, 
and Lord George Bentinck. 

Billiard Room. 

48. — Picture of G. S. Foljambe, Esq. and his father-in-law. 
Sir Wm. M. S. Milner, Bart., covert shooting with 
team of Clumber spaniels, in the Silver Firs, and 
three keepers. Will Hall and his two sons, William 
and Prank Hall. By J. Ferneley, 1835. 
49. — Hunting scene in Leicestershire. 

Two pictures of horses with huntsmen (Butler and Will 
Merry) and hounds. 

Eleven pictures of favourite horses of the late G. S. 
Foljambe. 
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Two horses belonging to Francis Thornhagh Fpljambe. 
Ten portraits of hounds belonging to the late George S. 
Poljambe. 
All by Ferneley except one, of a horse, by T. Weaver, 1825. 

Library, 

One picture, Sibylla Persica, by Guercino. 

Drawing Room, 

Twelve pictures, Landscape, &c., by Ruysdael, Waterlow, 
Vernet, two by Claude Lorraine, two by Teniers, 
Rubens, Van Ostade, and one on panel and two on 
copper, artists unknown. 

Morning Room. 

Three pictures, viz.: by Berghem, Cuyp, and D. L. 
Valkenburg (the latter dead game). Also three 
pictures of horses, viz. : Marske (the sire of Eclipse) 
by Stubbs, Jupiter by Gilpin, Flying Childers by 
Wootton. 

Study, 

Wm. Wagstaife, agent to the late Mr. Foljambe, by 
Partridge. 

Lord Cromwell. 

Poultry Yard. 

Dead game. 

Three portraits of horses belonging to the late G. S. 
Foljambe, Esq., one of a shorthorn, one of a grey- 
hound, one of a retriever, and one of a fox. Also 
thirteen small engravings and photographs. 

Mr, Foljambe^s Dressing Room, 

1. — Lady Gertrude Foljambe, watercolour sketch by Moore. 

2, — ^Three children of F. F. Foljambe, Esq. Mary Beresford 
Foljambe (afterwards Mrs. Edmunds) and her twin 
brother and sister, Henry Savile Foljambe and 
Arabella Savile Foljambe, by W. Staveley, 1800. 

3. — Lady Mary Arabella Lumley (afterwards Lady Mary 
Arabella Foljambe), by W. Staveley. 
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4. — ^Three sons of F. F. Foljambe, Esq., John Savile Fol- 

jambe, F. F. Foljambe, jun., and George Foljambe, 

by W. Staveley, 1800. 

5. — Pastel of Mary Arabella, first wife of F. F. Foljambe, Esq. 

6. — Francis Thornhagh Foljambe as a boy with a spaniel, at 

Hutton, near York. 
7. — Pastel of Major George Foljambe in Hussar uniform, 1810 
8. — Pastel of F. F. Foljambe, Esq., as a young man. 
9. — George Savile Foljambe, jun., on his pony. 
10. — Mezzotint of the portrait of Mary, Viscountess Portman. 
11. — Arabella Savile Foljambe, as a child, 1786. 
Also five photographs. 

Lady G, Foljambe* s Sitting Room, 

1. — Portrait of Godfrey A. T. Foljambe, by Miss M. 

Lancaster-Lucas. 
2.— Portrait of Hubert F. F. B. Foljambe, by J. H. Bentley. 
3. — George Savile Foljambe and Lady Milton, his second wife. 
4. — Lady Gertrude Foljambe, miniature, by Moira. 
5. — Lady Garden, miniature, by Thorburn. Nineteen old 

miniatures in two cases, nine one side, ten Thornhagh 

and Foljambe ones on the other. Also eleven 

coloured engravings. 

In Blue Bedroom. 

Twelve oilpaintings in black frames, including distant 
view of Edinburgh, Conisborough Castle, &c. 

In Blue Dressing Room, 

Nine early watercolours, including the Roche Abbey 
Gateway, Worksop Abbey Gateway, Queen Oak in 
Birkland, Conisborough Castle, &c. 

In Red Bedroom, 

Sixteen old engravings in black frames. 

In Red Dressing Room, 

Twenty-one engravings. Engraved portraits of the late 
Earl Fitzwilliam, the late and present Lords Port- 
man, Sir George Savile, eighth Baronet, Charles 
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James Pox, the Poet Mason, the Marquis of Hart- 
ington. Major Richard Pawkes, Lady Edward Ben- 
tinck, the third Duke of Portland with his brother, 
Lord Edward Bentinck, Sir Wm. M. S. Milner, Arch- 
deacon Bentinck, the second Earl Granville, Mr. 
Brand, Speaker of the House of Commons, Lord 
Nelson, Admiral Keppel, &c., a drawing of Mary Lady 
Savile, mother of Sir George Savile, eighth. Baronet, 
and Mrs. Thornhagh, apparently the sketch for the 
portrait of her, by Romney, now at RufiPord Abbey, 
and a pencil drawing of a lady, J3y E. Worlidge, 
1745 (probably Mrs. Mosley, who was a Miss 
Thornhagh). 

In East Bedroom, 

Portrait of Harriet Emily Mary (Milner) first wife of the 

late G. S. Poljambe, b 1810, d. 1830. 
Head in pastel. 
Ditto. 

Picture of a spaniel. . 
Monkey and fruit. 
Fruit piece. 

In West Bedroom. 

Three watercolour views of Aldwark, by Selina, Vis- 
countess Milton. 

Three old watercolours of the Thames and St. Paul's 
Cathedral from near Fife House, the Wash Bridge 
at Osberton, and a waterfall and river. 

Three smaller watercolours by the late Viscountess 
Portman and Miss C. Foljambe. 

In West Dressing Room, 
Seven engravings of Masters of Foxhounds. 

In North Bedroom, 
Seven oilpaintings. Landscapes. 

In North Dressing Room, 
Six oilpaintings, Landscapes. 
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Besides the above there is a replica of the portrait of 
Colonel Francis Thornhagh hanging in the Servants' 
Hall. And there was a very old portrait of a man 
found some years ^o, which was possibly that of 
Sir Nicholas Clifibrd, mentioned in the Catalogue, 
1746, hut in such a bad condition as to be past 
restoration. 

Amongst the interesting documents are : — 

Muster Roll for Notts, and Derbyshire when Sir Godfrey 
Poljambe, Kt., was Sheriff, 1588. 

Readings of the Forest Laws, circa 1595. 

<l. Nedham, Surveyor of the King's Works, Accompts, 1540. 

A collection of letters from James, Duke of York, to William, 
Prince of Orange, 1678-1679. 

Sir C. Wren, Surveyor of the King's Works, Accompts, 
1682-1683. 

N.B.— ^ir Thos. Hewett, of Shireoaks, was Surveyor General 
of Works to William III. and Surveyor General of 
Works to George I. 
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PRIORY AND CHURCH OF ST. PETER'S, 

THURGARTON, NOITS. 



A Paper by thb Rev. J. Standish on Thurgarton Priory, 

READ THERE ON THURSDAY, JuLY 25tH, 1901, BEFORE 
THE R. A. I. 



A SMALL village in Normandy called Aincourt, not far 
from Mantes on the Seine, gave its name to the Anglo- 
Norman family of D'Aincourt. The first English baron of 
this nagie was Walter, who was connected by marriage with 
William Duke of Normandy, and was also a kinsman of 
Remigius, the first Norman bishop of Lincoln. Remlgiu4 
when Almoner of the Abbey of Fecamp, by the Norman sea- 
board, made an ofiFer to Duke William of a ship and twenty 
armed men as a contingent for the invading force. He 
embarked with his fighting men, landed with his chief at 
Pevensey, and if not with his arms — which is by no means 
unlikely — certainly by his words, influenced and contributed 
to the Norman victory. 

Harold's English forces spent the night before the battle 
in drinking and singing, the Normans spent their night in 
listening to the religious exhortations of the bishops and 
other clergy and in prayer and confession of their sins. 
Of these exhort^rs, Remlgius was one, and contemporary 
chroniclers have been careful to present us with his portrait ; 
dwarfish in stature, dark in complexion, undignified in aspect. 
" Nature," says William of Malmesbury, " seemed to have 
" formed him to show that the noblest spirit might dwell in 
" the most wretched body." 

d2 
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Of the cousin or kinsman of Remigius, that is to say, of 
Walter the first English Dayncourt, contemporary history is 
silent. He is said by Dr. Thoroton to have given his tithes of 
Gotham, Thurgarton, Granby, Hickling, Knapthorpe to 
the Abbey of St. Mary's at York, to which his wife Matilda 
was also a benefactor. Quite apart from family relationships, 
he must have been a soldier of distinction, if we are to judge 
from the numerous baronies he received from the Conqueror : — 
1 lordship in Northamptonshire, 4 in the West Riding, 11 in 
Derbyshire, 17 in Lincolnshire, of which Blankney was made 
the head of his barony, and 34 in Notts, including Thurgarton, 
which had been, previously, Swayne's. 

Walter D'Aincourt had two sons, William and Ralph. 
William went to the Court of William Rufus, died young, and 
was buried before the western door of Lincoln Minster. A 
leaden epitaph found in his grave speaks of him as regia stirpe 
progenitus, and also informs us of the kinship with Remigius. 
Ralph became his father's heir, and was 2nd baron. Of other 
members of this family, perhaps we may note, in passing, that 
Walter the 3rd baron fought for Stephen at Lincoln in 1141, 
and that William the 9th baron fought for Edward the Third 
in the French war, and was the custodian of King John of 
France. 

But we must return to Ralph D'Ayncourt, the 2nd baron. 
Sixty-three or four years had gone by since the great invasion, 
and less warlike times, and for a little space, more settled days 
had come with the strong rule and administration of Henry 
the First. In the midst of the busy life of those days, the 
Benedictine monasteries were still the harbours of refuge for 
all who did not care to fight or to trade. And the Normans 
had brought into England a new religious order, the Canons 
Regular of S. Augustine. For them Ralph Dayncourt, "consilio 
et petitionee* acting under the advice and at the request of 
Thurstan, Archbishop of York, founded a religious house at 
Thurgarton for the Augustinian Canons, and dedicated it to 
St. Peter. He bestowed upon this religious house all Thur- 
garton and Fiskerton and the Park by Thurgarton and all his 
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churches, eleven in number ; " exceptis decern solidis quos 
iidem Canonici reddent annuatim, de dono meo, infirmis de 
Stokes ** (St. Leonard's Hospital). They were called Austin 
Canons because their rule of life was taken from the writings 
of St. Augustine, and they were known as the "black canons " 
in England on account of their dregs. They wore a black 
cassock, with a white rochet — black cloak and hood and 
black cap or biretta ; and they also wore beards. 

As was often the case, this monastery stepped, here 
and elsewhere, into the place of the parish priest, sending 
vicars to act for it in the performance of its new duties. In 
Thurgarton itself the whole population soon became servants 
of the convent, a parish priest ceased to be appointed, and 
the canons themselves ministered to the parish. Subse- 
quently the priory was enriched by many other benefactions ^ 
a detailed account of wh^ch may be found in the Cartulary of 
Southwell, and a MS. copy of the Cartulary, now in possession 
of Mr. James Ward. 

A chantry was founded in this church on the 12th Jan., 
1431, by Alice, wife of William Dayncourt; and on the 25th 
June, 1442, Sir Wm. Babington, knight, Nicholas Wimbish, 
clerk, John Mykulberghe, chaplain, and Robert Halome were 
licensed to found a chantry at the altar of St. Katherine. 

At the Dissolution in 1537, John Berwick, the last prior, 
and the ten canons of that time resigned to the king. The 
income was then valued at £259 per annum, and was granted 
to William Cooper, a member of a Derbyshire family, and a 
servant of King Henry VIII. From him was descended Sir 
Roger Cooper, who played a prominent part in the wars of 
Charles I.*s time, and who spent his patrimony in. the service 
of the king. 

But let us now turn to the buildings. Of the church 
and priory of Ralph Dayncourt*s days, nothing whatever 
remains, except perhaps a few wrought stones scattered here 
and there about the gardens and the village. The portion of 
the conventual church now remaining is of the 13th century. 
There is also an undercroft or cellar of the same date to be 
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seen under the present house. Some of the work was 
as late as early in the 14th century; for Archbishop 
Melton's register speaks of a Commission dated Ap. 21, 1323, 
to dedicate the altars in the monastery of Thurgarton " which 
"have been constructed de fiovo ;** and the two decorated 
windows now over the altar and many of the carved stones 
about the village are examples of 14th century work and 
later. 

Bishop Troliope tells us that it was cruciform, had a 
central tower, two western towers, and a nave of seven bays. 
It must have been a very fine church, and no mean rival to 
its neighbour, Southwell Minster. Of the original 13th 
century work only one-half (the western half) remains ; and 
there is also the north-west tower. 

Let us first look at the central doorway. The large 
undercut mouldings and the dog-tooth ornament are dis- 
tinctive features of 13th century work. Bight pillars on 
either side of the doorway enrich its deep jambs and the 
recessed archway with its numerous mouldings is very beauti- 
ful. There are three rows of tooth ornament on the face, two 
on the soffit, and one on' the l^fef* mould. Notice that there 
is a smaller doorway in the lower stage of the tower of the 
same character as the central' doorway and almost as 
beautiful. It is not quite so rich in dog-tooth ornament. 
There are two rows on the face, one on the soffit, and a 
smaller one on the label mould. 

I would now draw particular attention to the portion of 
an old capital which is to be seen to the left of the gable, and 
on the south face of the tower. It is beyond a doubt the 
spring of a lancet window or arcade in the 13th century gable, 
and the rubble stonework above indicates the spring of the 
ancient gable wall. According to measurements taken last 
week by Mr. W. R. Gleave, one of our Nottingham architects, 
who kindly came with me op a journey of help and of inspec- 
tion, the old west gable was 5ft. thick, and seeing that the 
spring of the old capital is 4ft. Gin. above the label mould, 
over the present side windows of the gable, the 13th century 
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gable must have been 15ft. higher than the present one, more 
or less. Notice also that the line of 13th century gutter is to 
be seen and also the gargoyle from which the rain-water once 
issued. 

Now let us look at the tower, the form and details of 
which are most beautiful. Nothing can be more chaste in 
profile and moulding than the arcade round the staircase 
buttress. This alone is a most delightful example of Early 
English work. Then there is a rare example of peculiar 
carving to be seen in the lancet window under the belfry. It 
has a likeness to, and seems to be a development of, the zigzag 
ornament round Norman arches, of which Castor Church, 
Northamptonshire, affords a well-known example. 

The buttresses of the tower have gabled tops. The 
staircase buttress at the N.W. angle is of eitceptional size and 
gives a distinctive feature to the work. 

In its second stage the tower has a single lancet, and 
above this a band of arcade work, and finally a grand belfry 
stage with long louvre windows and more arcade work ; the 
whole being surmounted by an embattled parapet of later 
date, and Perpendicular in character, and, at any rate, de- 
cidedly later than Early English work. The rest of the exterior 
is modern except the arch of the porch on the north side, and 
the two east .windows of two lights in the chancel. In the 
north porch the arch and capitals have apparenrly been 
removed from some other position and built into the later 
work. The east windows are also earlier than the work 
v^hich surrounds them and are of the Decorated period. 
Notice the roll and fillet moulding, which is certainly of the 
Decorated type. 

Within, let us first go to the chancel. First notice that 
between the very beautiful two-light windows is a richly 
sculptured statue niche, surmounted by a canopy, adorned 
with very beautiful carving of the Late Decorated period. 

The Chancel Chair is a piece of modern patchwork em- 
bodying some fine oak panels of Jacobean date. The upper 
panel represents the Magi offering their gifts, and the lower 
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one the Sacrifice of Isaac. Figures of Virtues are in the 
lower side panels. 

An old altar slab marked with six crosses now makes the 
top of the present altar. It was found in 1854 during the 
restoration by Mr. Milward. Below are two incised slabs of 
the 14th century. Notice, too, the three oak miserere stalls, 
with square ends well carved and of the Decorated period. 

The name misericord or miserere was of course given on 
account of the merciful provision these seats afforded for the 
relief of wearied human nature. They offered a partial sup- 
port to the body during the protracted services of the earlier 
Church. Our modern attitudes of sitting, and of half sitting, 
half kneeling (an attitude technically known as " hunkering ") 
are much less reverent. Drowsiness, however, must have 
been much more fatal to the tired monk than to the modem 
sleeper. 

Only three of the aisle arches remain on either side of 
the nave. The piers which support these arches are very 
massive, alternately square and diagonal in plan, different in 
detail and enriched with clusters of subordinate pillars, which 
give also some lightness to the general effect. Notice the 
south-west capitals, which are so constructed as to imply the 
former existence of a south nave, south-west archway, and 
south-west tower. - 

If, last of all, we go up the staircase in the tower, we 
shall come to a series of arches over the present roof which 
give the line of the old clerestory windows with arches below, 
indicating the old triforium. The heads of these clerestory 
windows are about 5ft. below the line of the 13th century 
gutter marked on the tower. The old aisle roof at the highest 
point was 5ft. above the present nave roof gutter, or 3ft. 6in. 
above the springing of the arches of the old triforium. These 
figures demonstrate the fact that the old line on the east side 
of the tower is the line of the 13th century aisle roof. There 
are three bells : — 
The big one, which is the clock bell, dated 1618, bears the 
inscription — " Thomas Holland and Randull Pears, 
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Wardens." 
The middle one, dated 1607, bears Henry Oldfleld's bell- 
mark and the legend, " I, sweetly toling, men do call 
to taste on meats, that feeds the soule." 
The small bell is dated 1699, and also bears Henry Old- 
field's bell-mark aud the inscription — ** R. Arnold, 
Warden," with the legend, " Jesus, bee our speede." 
Coming down to recent times, we ought perhaps to re- 
mark that the nave and aisle of this church were restored in 
1854 by Mr. Richard Milward at a cost of more than £3,000. 
The Chancel was added at the same time. The stained glass 
East Windows were given by him in 1875. A sum of £500 
for the erection of the Chancel was also contributed by the 
Master, Fellows, and Scholars of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
who have been rectors and landowners here since the dis- 
solution of the priory. When Mr. Milward came to live here 
the church was in a wretched state and its aisle arcades were 
incorporated in the outer walls. 

As early as 1790 John Throsby speaks of the church as 
then consisting of one dark aisle, the rest being totally 
destroyed. He also says : "Mr. Rastall feels much for the 
demolition of some part of this monastery, which was a 
kitchen vast and magnificent almost beyond parallel." 

The present mansion was built in 1777 by Mr. John 
Gilbert Cooper, of Southwell, who swept away all the older 
work that was left in his time, with the exception of the 
undercroft or crypt, which still exists in good preservation 
below the present house. This crypt measures 70Jft. by 
25^ft. It is bisected lengthwise by six pillars, is plainly 
vaulted, and has exterior walls, with narrow windows to the 
west. Portions of the undercroft are hidden by modern 
walling which now subdivides it, and some of the original 
vaulting has been replaced by a poor brick vault, probably in 
1777. Bishop Trollope used to speak of it as the Domus 
Conversorum or workshop of the priory, of which a fine speci- 
men remains at Fountains Abbey ; but others, including the 
present vicar, regard this undercroft as too ill-lighted for this 
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purpose, and are of opinion that it is more likely to have 
been the cellar of the 13th century priory, as it most certainly 
is of the 20th century episcopal residence. 

The house which preceded the present one appears from 
Buck's print to be of Elizabethan date, with the exception of 
the fine monastic kitchen referred to above. 

Monastic buildings of this kind were grouped round 
an open square and surrounded by a cloister. This was 
usually fitted into the warm and sheltered angle formed by 
the south side of the nave and the south transept. The 
usual arrangement of the monastic buildings round and 
adjoining the cloister varied in details ; but the general 
principles of disposition were fixed early. They are embodied 
in a manuscript plan, dating as far back as the 9th century, 
and found at St, Gall, in Switzerland, and never seem to have 
been widely departed from. The monks* dormitory in that 
plan occupies the whole east side of the great cloister, there 
being no chapter-house. It is usually met with as nearly in 
this position as the transept and chapter-house will permit. 
The refectory, according to the St. Gall plans, is on the south 
side of the cloister, and has a connected kitchen. The west 
side of the cloister was occupied by a great cellar. The 
infirmary was placed to the east of the chancel of the church, 
and the granaries, mills, bakehouses, schools were placed 
more remotely still from the west. 

If the St. Gall plans were adopted at Thurgarton, and, 
as I have said, they were rarely departed from, this western 
undercroft most have been the cellar of the 13th century 
priory, rather than its Domtis Conversorum or workshop. 

[When this paper was read at Thurgarton Priory, 
the following was omitted*] 

Very little is known of the individual lives of those who 
generation after generation spent their days at Thurgarton 
Priory. We do possess, hov/ever, a mystical treatise called 
The Scale (or Ladder) of Perfection, written by one Walter 
Hylton, a canon of Thurgarton. The book has been reprinted 
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from the edition of 1659, with an introduction by the Rev. J. 
B. Dalgairns. Hylton lived near the end of the 14th century, 
and though little is known about the author's life, his book 
was widely read, and was "chosen to be the guide of good 
" Christians in the courts of kings and in the world." The 
mother of Henry VII., Margaret Beaufort, is said to have 
valued it very highly. 

There are two lives, he teaches, the active and the con- 
templative ; but in the latter there are many stages. The 
highest kind of contemplation a man cannot enjoy always, 
" but only by times when he is visited ;" ** and as I gather 
" from the writings of holy men, the time of it is very short." 
Visions and revelations of whatever kind " are not true con- 
" templation, but merely secondary. The devil may counter- 
" feit them ;" and the only safeguard against these impostures 
is to consider whether the visions have helped or hindered us 
in devotion to God, humility, and other virtues. " In the 
" third stage of contemplation," he says finely, " reason is 
" turned into light and will into love." The true light is love 
of God, the false light love of the world. But we must pass 
through darkness to go from one to the other. " The darker 
" the night is, the nearer the day." It is gratifying to find 
that our Canon of Thurgarton shakes off here, easily and un- 
consciously the older nihilism of the mystics ; the " negative 
road " which leads to darkness and not to light. Hence our 
countryman's mysticism is sounder and saner even than 
Bckhart's or Tauler's. 

Before leaving him it may be worth while to quote two 
or three isolated maxims of his as examples of his wise and 
pure teaching. " There are two ways of knowing God — one 
" chiefly by the imagination, the other by the understanding. 
" The understanding is the mistress, and the imagination is 
" the maid." . . . . " What is heaven to a reasonable 
" soul ? Nought else but Jesus God." . . . . " Ask of 
"God nothing but this gift of love which is the Holy Ghost. 
" For there is no gift of God, that is both the giver and the 
" gift, but this gift of love." 

b2 
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The following extracts from the statutes of the Black 
Canons will give us some idea of their rule and way of life : — 

** Quod omnes Canonici omnibus horis canonicis interesse 
tenentur. Post completorium dictum a conveAtu, accepts aqui 
benedicts ab eo qui dare solet, immediate ad dormitorium 
simul regulariter transeant, ubi silentium teneant. In dormi- 
torio in cellulis distinctis singuli in singulis et separatis 
lectis cubent et jaceant; et quaelibet cellula, dum in ea 
aliquis canonicorum fuerit, toto die quo inibi invaserit, 
tam de die quam de nocte, ab anteriori parte sit aperta, 
ut introspicere volentes videre possint quod intus agatur. 
In refectorio consuetam lectionem habeant, cui attentas 
aures accommodent ac silentium teneant. Matutinas et 
alias horas canonicas in choro simul omnes canonici dis- 
tincte et sonora voce alternatim omni devocione teneantur 
(habere), missam quoque cantent ; uno celebrante ceteri 
omnes in choro intersint orationibus aut contemplacionibus 
intendentur. Omnes de eodem monasterio habitu unius 
coloris et ejusdem forme utantur, et tonsuram gerant uniforme 
.... utantur vestibus honestis albi, nigri, quasi nigri 
coloris." (Stat. Ord. 1519 ; Cotton MS., vesp. P. ix. f. 22, 31.) 

In conclusion, an old distich tells us that the Pranciscan 
loved the town, the Jesuit the city, the Cistercian the valley, 
and the Benedictine the mountain. The Benedictine was the 
citizen, the chronicler, the most learned of monks ; the Cis- 
tercian was the educator of the poor, the friend of the 
labourer ; the Clugniac combined the fine arts, reading, and 
study with labour and agriculture ; the Carthusian was the 
ascetic of religious life ; the Dominican was the preacher eager 
for the development of thought, truth, and philosophy ; the 
Pranciscan Minor was the preacher of equality ; the Austin 
Priars were proverbial for their logic, and the Austin Canons 
for their love of preaching. It does seem to have been a fatal 
error at the Reformation not to have devoted their stately 
houses, their beautiful churches, and their splendid founda- 
tions to charitable uses, study, and religion. But even now 
we may still gather up the fragments of the goodness and 
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greatness they once held fast ; we may still retain many of 
the great lessons they taught, and as we treasure them in our 
hearts, may go forward in our day and generation with firmer 
and surer feet. 

The following remarks written by Mr. Christian on visit- 
ing the church about the year 1852, shortly before its restora- 
tion, will be read with interest. Of course the " east front " 
spoken of in his remarks is merely the wall which closed up 
the end of the fragment of the original nave, which fragment, 
together with the tower, then constituted the whole church. 
In this wall were the two 14th century windows now at the 
east end of the chancel which was added to the nave in 1854. 

THURGARTON. 

Remains of the Abbey-Church very singular and not 
comprehensible on a hasty glance. As it appears now 
it has an east front of great beauty, though partially 
ruined ; and at the west end, an archway of exceeding 
richness and late B. B. has been filled with glass, to 
form an enclosure giving light into the church. At 
the north-west angle is the tower, of great height and 
beauty of detail, but not by any means in a perfect state. 
The entrance is through this tower by a small but 
beautiful doorway, in which there still remains the ancient 
door and hinges. The mouldings in the arch of this 
doorway and in the arch of the west wall are of the 
richest character in B. B., arranged in well-defined 
masses, and relieved by plentiful series of the 4-leaf 
ornament. The south wall, being next the Hall which 
now occupies the site of the Abbey part, is not visible, 
and the north wall, from its imperfect state, was evidently 
not originally intended for the exterior. The east wall 
is of very beautiful Early Decorated character, and has a 
peculiarly rich and delicately moulded double window, 
each part of two lights with a quatrefoil head. The 
window has a central and two side pillars, and each of 
the muUions and the corresponding members of the 



jambs are finished with attached shafts and exquisitely 
moulded caps and bases. Internally, the central mullion 
has not a perfect pillar, but a beautiful canopied niche 
with a richly foliated terminal and corbel. This niche 
appears to have been elaborately finished in colours. 
The interior, except in this particular, presents but few 
features of interest, but many barbarisms have been 
perpetrated within its walls. Several oak benches remain 
of very early character. The east wall would afford much 
food for speculation. I do not think it was originally 
finished with a gable, and the stones, having been much 
hacked and roughly finished under the tiles, would appear 
to favour this view ; but how it woi finished, my hasty 
observations would not enable me to determine. At any 
rate, the form now given to the wall has the advantage of 
a very pleasing outline, and combined with the rich 
details, the result is most satisfactory. Close to the 
tower on the north wall is a porch with a rich E. B. 
archway. This, as it evidently does not belong to the 
wall, must have been moved to the site it now occupies, 
and probably at no distant date. The situation of the 
church is very secluded, exceedingly beautiful, and 
whether to the artist or the architect, the spot presents 
attractions of no ordinary interest. 
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BLYTH. 



By William Stevenson. 



1HAVE the honour to address you upon the subject of this 
ancient town, and its great religious foundation. Centuries 
ago it was one of the largest towns io the county, endowed 
with great and flourishing foundations, fairs, and markets. 
The situation on the great northern highways, one, via Rufford 
Abbey, passing through Nottingham, another, vid Barnby- 
moor, through Newark, rendered it important. It is about 50 
miles from York and 150 miles from London, and there were 
few of our mediaeval kings who failed to visit it on more than 
one occasion. The same may be said of the archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, and priors of the north part of the kingdom, 
with their processional crosses and their great retinues, wend- 
ing their way to and from London and the Continent. Of its 
Anglo-Saxon lords nothing is known. It appears to have con- 
sisted of three holdings, one of which was attached in its 
government to the manor of Hodsock, one to the king's great 
manor of Mansfield, and another to the royal manor of 
Bothamsall. 

The name implies an important crossing of the river, 
upon which it stands, and that it was early called Blythford, 
or Blyth-bridge, on all fours with Cambridge on the Cam. 

" Blyth*' is a river name, and it appears that the old town 
dropped or lost its sufiix of ford, or bridge, and became known 
by the old river name only, as in the instance of Blyth on the 
Blyth, in Northumberland. A new name was found for the 
river, one borrowed from a neighbouring village higher up the 
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stream, and it became, as it is to-day, the river " Ryton," 
which is not a proper river name. A parallel case is found in 
the great river of Lincolnshire. It lost its original name of 
" Grant," or " Granta," which is preserved in Grantham, and 
took up the name of a village on its course, and thus became 
the river Witham, which means " a town at the crossing of a 
river," and is not the proper name of a river. 

The greatness of Blyth commenced soon after the 
Norman Conquest, and was due to a Norman baron, Roger de 
Buille, one of the favoured nobles of the Conqueror, becoming 
its lord. He was endowed with nearly the whole of north 
Nottinghamshire, and a considerable part of Derbyshire, 
" to have and to hold by his swords He chose for his home 
an important earthwork four miles N.W. of this town, which 
was improved into a Norman castle, the centre of the great 
honour of Blyth and Tickhill. Like other Norman barons he 
came to view his sword as the emblem of the cross, and to 
mark his devotion to Holy Chureh he founded a monastic 
institution. In doing this he selected Blyth as the site of a 
priory, and hence the origin of this ancient church. 

There was unquestionably a manor, village or parish 
church here long before the foundation of this priory, which 
embraced the three divisions of land above noted, all known 
by the name of Blyth, in the great survey of 1086. Two 
years after this survey, viz.^ in 1088, that is 813 years ago, 
this priory was founded, and the founder, who twenty years 
before had fought at the Battle of Hastings, endowed it with 
the church of Blyth and other of his lands and churches. In 
due time the monastic buildings were commenced — the habi- 
tation of the prior and his brethren, and again in due time 
the erection of their great church, of which this is the 
western limb, was taken in hand. The architectural character 
of the building is not so early as the foundation of the priory. 
I take it to be about a quarter of a century later, viz.^ from 
1110 to 1120. During this period the monks would possibly 
have a temporary chapel in some part of their domestic 
buildings. 
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Turning to the village church, of which the prior was 
the rector, it appears to me to have stood on the mound in 
the centre of the village, beside which is situate the present 
vicarage house. This site has long been consecrated ground, 
and is thick with interments, regarding which history is silent. 

In the Edwardian period, or about two and a half centuries 
after the foundation of the priory, the prior and convent 
appear to have decided to absorb the village church in their 
monastic church. With this view the south wall of the south 
aisle of the nave was taken down and rebuilt about double 
the original width of the aisle, and it became the parish 
church. The tower of the original church, erected at the 
intersection of the nave and transepts, remained monastic. 

To overcome the difficulty of absorbing the parish church, 
a second bell tower was erected towards the west, and the 
custom of standing it in the church itself was adopted, by which 
an entire bay of the nave was absorbed. This being done a 
considerable portion of the monastic nave and north aisle 
was thrown into the parish church, and the monastic church 
was contracted to the choir, transepts, and the eastern bays of 
the nave and north aisle, all of which were destroyed at the 
Dissolution ; the parish church portion alone remaining. 

On the transference of the parish church to the interior 
of the monastic church, it appears to me that the old church 
on the mound in the village was destroyed, and the present 
oriented building, known as the parish school, but possibly 
originally a chapel, was erected. 

The late Rev. Jno. Raine, M.A., vicar of this church, in 
his able History of Blyth, 1860, suggested that this site had 
been occupied by a hospital of S. John the Baptist ; but as 
the interments in stone coffins reach back to such early times 
I look upon it as the original cemetery of the township. 
Being an artificial mound of considerable size by the side of a 
Roman highway, the question may be asked, was it not a 
place of pagan interments retained for the same purpose in 
Christian times ? 

Referring to the monastery itself, being on the great 
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highway, it became a place of hospitality of the first order, 
and the town was well supplied with inns or hostelries. Our 
early archbishops made important gifts to enable the priory 
to grant hospitality to travellers. Timber was given by a 
neighbouring lord, from the woods of Harworth, to make 
apartments for poor travellers. The domestic buildings em- 
braced a guest hall for the entertainment of strangers. 

In the Records of Durham is a bill or account paid by 
Robert de Insula, Bishop of Durham, and Richard Claxton, 
prior of Durham, in October, 1274, as follows : 

For Bread 

For Ale and Wine 

For Kitchen Food 

For Provender, Hay, and Litter 

for their horses ... 18-9 

Total £4 9s. 7^d., an enormous sum at that time, which shows 
the magnitude of the retinues of great ecclesiastics. The 
late historian of the town pictures this scene at the Angel 
Inn — an hostelry still in existence ; but I have not been able 
to trace his authority. Adjoining this hostelry of the "Angel " 
is the bridge which carries the ancient road over the river. 
It was formerly called the " Rood bridge," from having a cross 
upon it, and on it was a wayside chapel served by the monks 
of the priory, to which it would prove a source of revenue. 
Beyond the bridge is the suburb called " Norney," which 
means the northern bank of the water; the terminal "ey" is 
the Anglo-Saxon "ea," for water, or an island, or the bank of 
some water. It gives the terminal to the site of the neigh- 
bouring priory of Mattersey, which was formerly an island in 
the waters of the Idle. It is again present in Haxey, for we 
are in the lake or watery district, peculiar to the lower reaches 
of the Trent valley — the district of the " drowned lands,*' 

A mile and a half N.W. of this town is "Whitewater 
Common," which represents the site of the only natural lake, 
figured in the early maps of the county. It was drained at 
no great distance of time, and now represents a fertile area 
of land. In the neighbourhood of this old lake was the site 
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authorised by King Richard I., in 1170, for the holding of 
tournaments — one of four sites — and the only one north of 
Trent, or in the north part of the kingdom. These feats of 
arms were no doubt associated with the castle of Tickhill ; 
but they were within the borders of this county, and termed 
" the tournaments of Blyth." 

I recently came across a very interesting note pertaining 
to this town and district, in the published Calendars of the 
Patent Rolls. It constitutes a picture that might easily be 
enlarged upon. The text is as follows : — January 26, 1335, 
King Edward III. at Roxburgh — " protection for two years 
for brother John le Mar^chal, a hermit, staying at the chapel 
of St. Michael by Blyth, about the making of a causeway 
between Blyth and Mattersey, who is dependant upon Charity 
for the sustenance of himself and the men working at the 
causeway and bridge, and who is going to divers parts of the 
realm to collect alms." The above is no doubt the origin of 
the present road from this town or priory to Mattersey town 
and priory. 

The hospitable priory of Blyth, after an existence of 437 
years, was dissolved along with the lesser monasteries in 1536, 
and its revenues, along with the rectorial property of the 
town church, fell into the hands of King Henry VIII. The 
rectorial estate is now the property of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. If this lost property could be restored to the 
church it would transform one of the poorest vicarages into 
one of the richest rectories of the county. 

The late author of the " History of Blyth " remarked 
that he could trace no pensions being granted by the king to 
the prior and monks of Blyth, and that he could scarcely 
conceive that his majesty would turn out the old community 
penniless upon the world. I am afraid that this latter view 
must be taken, for I have found an ominous note, once 
repeated, in the handwriting of Thomas Cromwell, Vicar- 
General of the King, to this effect : — " Remember the prior of 
Blythf** no doubt when in council with the King. These 
notes occur in the Calendars of State Papers of the period, 
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and can only imply that some offence, real or alleged, had 
been committed by the expiring corporation against his 
majesty, the new pope of the English church. 

In preparing this short paper I have departed from the 
beaten track of adhering to the somewhat worn subject of 
architectural details, deeming it more interesting to you to 
lightly touch upon the salient points of the history, civil and 
ecclesiastical, physical and topographical, of this deeply- 
interesting corner of our ancient county. In doing this I 
sincerely hope I have not courted your displeasure. 




Mr. F. W. Neale, of the Manor House, Chilvvell, has 
kindly sent the following interesting letter :- — 

[Copy of letter from Miss Elizabeth Bridget Pigot to 
Mrs, William Neale, Mansfield, Notts.] 

Mrs. Morley's, 8, James Street, 

Central Harrogate, 12 Sept., 1856. 
My Dear Carry, 

" I have not been unmindful of your request to hear from 
me, but too unwell to comply with it." (Here follow some 
lines of a personal nature.) 

" Mrs. R. P. and the Captain are both well and seem to 
like Harrogate very much. When they have been three 
weeks with me they are going to Hill Top, Mr. & Mrs. 
Dickinson's for a week and we purpose all returning home on 
or about the 23"*. 1 have not been receiving my usual benefit 
I am sorry to say from Harrogate, I fear I am too old to be 
improved now. It is very amusing to see the great variety of 
people pass and repass our lodgings which are very pleasantly 
situated, with green fields and trees before us — and yet we 
see everybody who goes up to High and down to Low Harro- 
gate and such beautiful dresses that it quite dazzles my ^yes — 
The men are most of them lame with Beards of all colours, 
from black to white. The red ones are horrid. I like the 
white ones best. The elderly women are all very ugly, and 
most of the young ones are very plain, but all dress gaily and 
expensively, and trail their smart dresses in the dirt, much to 
the annoyance of steady elderly useful people who exclaim 
against such extravagant doings " — (here some lines are 
omitted). 

** Our Landlady was a Mansfield woman, a Place. She 
is now a widow, Mrs. Morley, her husband was a baker here 
in former days. The weather has not been favourable since 
we came, so much fog and rain, which never suit my rheumatic 
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limbs — ^Thcre are to be fireworks this evening, if the weather 
permit, but they have had to be put off for the last two evenings 
because it rained — I hope it will keep fair, for it will disappoint 
80 many if they are still put off — " 

" 13th — ^This was put a stop to by callers yesterday." 
'*Alas! for all the disappointed! the rain came on and 
spoilt all the sport last evening — the rain and damp make all 
the stuff thsit we get from the circulating libraries acceptable, 
because it engages the mind and exercises the fingers in turn- 
ing the leaves quickly over — I have not read a single novel 
that was worth recollecting. I have just had lent me an 
American Story, called * I've been thinking* — The title puts 
one in mind of * Thinks I to myself ' which was so popular a 
few years ago — and a most excellent thing it was — as to this, 
nous verrons — I have met some old acquaintance here, 
and it is a " lighten and a brighten " to the heart, to meet 
suddenly, and when least expected, with the loved and 
cherished of early days — * Alas ! Alas I Early days, how fair, 
how fleeting ' — When you get old and ailing you will know 
how / feel, but, may Heaven grant you the /or/w^r without the 
latter ; there is a Quaker lady sojurning here, at the age of 
707 — I am anxious to see her — I have seen her photographic 
picture — The Captain and Mrs. P. send their love, and believe 
me Dear Carry, Your affectionate, E. Pigot." 




NOTES ON FINDS. 



1.— CAR-COLSTON. 
Dr. THOROTON'S HEADSTONE. 



ON September 12th, 1901, the stone of which an illustra- 
tion is given, was found at Car-Colston, and though I 
wrote a description of its discovery in a letter which 
appeared in the Nottingham Daily Guardian of September 
16th last year, it seems advisable to place this discovery on 
more permanent record in the Transactions of the Society 
which has adopted as its name that of the man to whom the 
inscription on the stone relates. 

It is well known how the fine stone coffin of Dr. 
Robert Thoroton was discovered near the chancel door in 
Car-Colston churchyard when soughing round the church in 
1842, and in 1863 was again laid bare, when it was taken up 
and placed in its present position in the vestry. 

In September last the churchyard paths at Car-Colston, 
being much overgrown with turf, were re-cut. I was 
watching this operation and noticed a large slab, which had 
been uncovered, and which lay lengthways of the path, close 
to the spot where Thoroton was buried, and which had 
evidently been placed in that position for the purpose of 
paving the pathway. Thinking from its size- and appearance 
that it was .probably the mensa of one of the pre- Reformation 
altars of the church (the compulsory desecration of which 
was frequently carried out by laying these mensse face down- 
wards in the aisle of the church or in the path outside, thus 
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degrading their use to the utmost and compelling the trampling 
of them under-foot) I had the stone raised to see if its other 
side hore the usual five crosses indicative of an altar stone. 
This I found to be the case, two of the crosses (that in the 
centre and one of the corner ones) still remaining. The 
others appear to have been lost by the shaping of the stone 
to its later purpose, or by the desecrators* hammers or the 
natural decay which has destroyed a large part of its surface. 
Though both are rudely cut, the centre cross is more ornate 
than the other, having small bulbs at the termination of its 
arms. The present length of the slab is exactly seven feet, 
and its original measurement, judging by the positions of the 
remaining crosses, was probably not much more, so that it is, 
in all likelihood, the mensa of the side altar formerly standing 
at the east end of the south aisle (in the south wall of which 
the piscina still remains) and not the high altar, the usual 
length for which was twelve feet. The dressed surface of the 
stone is twenty-six inches across, the slab is six inches thick, 
and along the outer edge runs a cove mould (shewn in section 
on the drawing). On the opposite edge are the remains of a 
flange, about two inches below the dressed surface and running 
the whole length of the slab, though at the upper end it has been 
for the most part hammered off. This flange has apparently 
been about six inches wide, and was probably built into the 
reredos or wall at the back of the altar, thus carrying all the 
weight of the slab on that side and necessitating only two 
pillars or " legs " in the front, instead of one at each of the 
four corners. About four feet from the top end of the slab is 
a groove cut across the dressed surface, as if at one time 
someone had meditated cutting off the greater portion of the 
" rotten " end. This groove has a somewhat recent look about 
it and was possibly done at the time Thoroton's coffin was 
dug out on the same spot, when this slab would be sure to have 
been seen, and the removal of the sounder portion of it 
perhaps contemplated. 

What makes this discovery of more interest, however, to 
Nottinghamshire men in general, and to the members of this 
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Society in particular, than the mere fact of its being the 
mensa of an altar, is the circumstance of its bearing the 
following inscription, cut in bold capitals : — 

ROBERT THOROTON 

M.D. 

DIED NOV 21»* 

A.D. 

1678 

This inscription is on the upper half of the stone, the 
centre cross of the ancient altar being six inches below the 
date. 1678, while the remaining corner one is about the same 
distance above the name " Thoroton." 

The place where the stone was found, close to the burial 
place of the coffin, the inscription upon it, and the fact that 
the lettering is entirely on the upper half of the stone, while 
the lower half is much defaced and in a more " rotten " con- 
dition as if from long burial in the ground, seem to show that 
this was the original headstone of Thoroton's grave. Doubt- 
less many of his admirers will be grieved to think that his 
monument should have been made the occasion of such an 
act of desecration. We know that he prepared his stone 
coffin six years before his death ; let us hope that he 
did not at the same time set aside his church's altar-slab to be 
used as his headstone. At least we must bear in mind that, 
even in Thoroton's day, more than a century had elapsed since 
the stone altars were thrown out and desecrated, so that possibly 
the original purpose of the cross-incised slab had been 
forgotten. 

One interesting point is cleared up by the discovery. On 
his coffin it states that Robert Thoroton was buried on Nov. 
21st, 1678. The parish registers say he was buried on Nov. 
23rd. This stone clears Mp the matter by telling us that the 
21 St was the date on which he died. Possibly when he had 
his coffin prepared he had the inscription cut as far as the 
words " sepult : fuit," leaving a space for the date to be after- 
wards cut in, which being done, as it needs must have been, 
between the day of his death and the day of his burial, the 
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the mason, ignoring the "sepultus fuit," naturally cut the 
date of death, thus causing the disagreement between the 
coffin and the register. 

It only remains to be added that this interesting slab has 
been removed to the interior of the church and fixed against 
the north wall of the chancel, the better to preserve it from 
harm and to give opportunity of seeing it to those interested. 

Thomas M. Blagg. 



2.— SOUTHWELL. 
PAVEMENT, PROBABLY PRE-NORMAN. 



AVERY interesting discovery was made, in the early part 
of this year, in the gardens at the Residence, Southwell. 
While engaged in lowering the level of a portion of the 
garden lying to the south of the house, the workmen found 
that the soil was all " made ground," full of fragments of 
stone, pottery, and bones, and at a depth of three or four feet 
below the modern surface they came upon a considerable area 
of tesselated pavement, once the floor of a large room or hall, 
and the foundation of one of the walls that bounded it. The 
pavement was of rude and coarse work, and simple in design, 
viz., square spaces of about eleven inches each way, composed 
of stone tesserae of a greyish blue colour, surrounded by a 
double row of red tesserae* made of chopped-up tile, relieved 
by four of the blue tesserae at each corner of the square. 

The work can, with considerable certainty, be pronounced 
not to be Roman, and on the other hand all the circumstances 
point to its being pre-Norman in date. Probably some part 
of the domestic buildings connected with the Minster stood 
on this site, previous to the erection of the existing Norman 
Minster. 
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Portions of a tesselated pavement remain in the south 
transept, under the old benches which run along its western 
wall, and the lower level of this pavement shews it to have 
belonged to an earlier church. 

It is recorded that a tesselated pavement was dug up, 
mofe than a hundred years ago, just outside the eastern wall 
of the palace, and about thirty years ago some workmen in 
digging out the ground for a greenhouse stove in the garden 
of the house in Vicar's Court, then occupied by Minor Canon 
Tatham, came upon a tesselated pavement, about five feet 
underground, and two skeletons, lying on the pavement, and 
in a north and south direction, but unfortunately this pave- 
ment was destroyed without any drawing or description of it 
being preserved. 

It does not appear that any of these pavements at 
Southwell can be proved to be of Roman date. 

There were found in the Residence garden, along with 
the pavement described above, several large tiles of peculiar 
form, having both their edges turned up, and shallow orna- 
mentation on their surfaces, which has a curiously antique 
appearance. 

Atwell M. Y. Baylay. 




NOTE. 



The Editors in producing the present volume are not 
only indebted to those who have written papers and notes on 
finds, but also to others who have helped in other ways. 
The illustrations hav^ been selected from photographs sent in 
by the Ven. Archdeacon Richardson, Col. Henry Mellish, 
the Rev. C. E. Scott-MoncriefF, Mr. W. H. F. Thorold, and 
the Rev. P. Brodhurst; and Mr. Harry Gill has assisted in the 
reproduction of the plan of Blyth Church. Mr. G. H. Wallis 
has also kindly furnished Mr. St. John Hope's notes on the 
East Retford regalia, and obtained his permission to embody 
them in our account of East Retford. 

The Rev. J. Standish wishes to express his indebtedness 
to Mr, W. R. Gleave for the plan and sketch of Thurgarton 
Priory Church, in addition to other help given by him ; and to 
the Rev. Atwell M. Y. Baylay for reading the first proof of the 
paper on Thurgarton Priory and Church, and kindly sending 
some corrections and suggestions. 
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Thomas Jobson, of Cudworth, co. York, 
Esq., died circa 1607 



Thomas Jobson, only son, 
bapt. 1606, died 1653, bur. 
at Royston 



Anne Stringer, Ist wife 

= Sarah Butler, 2nd wife, dau. of Gregory Butler, of V 

She mar., 2ndly, Charles South, son of Sir Pranci 

Kelsterne, col, Line. 



Thomas, eld. son, 
died unmarried 



Sir William Jobson, Bart., 
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as Bart., died 1665 



Thomas, died 
young 



Lucy Tindal, dau. of H( 
Brotherton, and sister o 
Tindal, mar. 1662 
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Elizabeth, died 
young 



Robert Ridgeway, 4th Earl = 
of Londonderry, died 7 
March, 1713-4, buried at Tor 
Mohun, CO. Devon. 



Henry, Lord Galen- Ridgeway, born 
6 April, 1688, died before his father, 
buried in the Temple Church, 10 
April, 1708 
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Lady Lucy Ridgeway, eld. ( 
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4th Earl of Donegal, but d. 
July, 1732. Buried at Tor : 
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Dora Margaret, 
eld. dau. of Rev. 
Edmond Warre, 
D.D., Head- 
master of Eton 
College 



St. Andrew Thornhagh, of Osberton and Fei 
CO. Nott., Esq., born 31 March, 1674, live( 
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William Jessop, of 
Rotherham 
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Laurence, 
2nd son 



Agnes, 
mar. ... 
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Emote, dau. of John 
Charlesworth, of Treeton. 
WUl dated 10 Feb., 1569, 
proved 1570 



Robert Swift, of Broc 
Hall, Esq. 



Richard Jessop, of Broom Hall, co. York, presented = 
to the Vicarage of Sheffield, 1567.69. Will dated 8 
Oct., 22 Eliz., proved at Doncaster 22 April, 1581. 
Bur. at Sheffield, 20 Nov., 1580 



Margaret, dau. of John Atherton. of = William Jessop, of Broom Hall, Et 



Atherton, co. Lane. 1st wife, mar. 
at Sheffield 21 Jan., 1582, bur. there 
26 April, 1585 



, of Bi 



eld. son, aged 13 in 1575, bur. at 
Sheffield, 8 Sept., 1630 



Wortley Jessop, of Scofton, co. Nottingham, eld. 
son and heir, born 13 April, 1583, marriage settle- 
ment dated 30 Jan., 5 Jac. i., made his will 13 April, 
1615. He was lost at sea, and his will was proved 
in the Manor Court of Sheffield, 27 May, 1617 



Catherine, 2nd dau. and coheir of ' 
Doyley, of London, M.D., a youn 
of John Doyley, Chiselhampton, co 
Esq. She mar. 2ndly, at Workso] 
Dec., 1618, Henry Lukin, Esq. 



Mary, Ist wife, dau. of Stephen Bright, 
of Carbrook, sister to Sir John Bright, 
Bart., mar. at Sheffield, 1 February, 
1630-1, bur. there 13 May, 1635 



William Jessop, of Broom Hall and 
Scofton, only son, heir to his grand- 
father, aged 4 in 1614. Will dated 
1 April, 1641 



Wortley, bap. at Worksop, 
13 Aug., 1633, died young 



William, bap. at Esther, bur. at 

Worksop, Oct., 1634, Worksop, 21 
died young January, 1632-3 
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tad siister all proper, pommel and hilt or. 



;ndyll^f 
t Nevtiirk 



snry,rd Foder, of 
Jatedhy, 17fi, in her 
Id Et: then 

Voodjeare, of 
y, 1771, in her 
nurch 




Tho JJ. i L„». 
Gilbert, d. unm. 
Randle, d. unm. 
Charles, mar. Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of 
Richard Wood, and 
had an only dau. and 
heiress, Henrietta 
Elizabeth Frederica, 
mar., 1795, Sir Wm. 
Langham, Bart. 



Anne, maid of honour to 
Queen Caroline, died at 
Bath, 26 March, 1736. 
Mistress of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, by whom 
she had a son, Fitz- 
Frederick, who died inf. 



Elizabeth, 
m., 1732, 
SirWillian: 
Humble, 
Bart. 

Jane, m.T. 
Staunton, 
Esq. of 
Stockgrovc 
Bucks. 



I 



Mai^aretta, 
d. unm., 
under 21 



: dau. of John 
rlamford Brigg, 
ar. at Louth, 10 



1 



Catherine Mary, born 
27 March, 1790 



»5, 



[orgaijoheir of 
5 MaAj Rector 

on, by 
(Sir John 
part., mar. 
iter, 6 July, 



Frederick Nicholson, 
bapt. at Brigg, 18 Dec, 
1809, d. unmarried, 10 
Feb., 1878 



■'J 
'Other sons 

aughter 



i6 



tzours = 



Robert de Lacy, 
1193 



Fani, 



Cressy, of Hodsock, temp. 
I., nephew of Avicia de Tani 



sister of Avicia 
de Tani 



= Cressy 



Cecilia, dau. of 
Gervase Clifton 



llliam C 



William Cressy = 



)hn de Braytoft 



/ 



11 Edw. II., 1317, = 



Matilda, 
1346 



)f Robert de 
. Line, set. 
. III. 



Katharine, 1st dau., mar. 
Sir John Brghom 



Agnes, a nun, 
1346 



Agnes, 4th dau., 
a nun, 1382 



Hawise, 5th dau., 
a nun, 138^ 



/. 



ister and coheir, mar. Sir 
lam, of Sedgebrook, co. 
e of King's Bench, temp, 
lad Risegate and fourth 
^anor of Braytoft 
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Sir Gervase Clifton, died 
6 Hen. VH. 



Alice, 1st wife, dau. 

widow of Richard T 

= Agnes, 2nd wife, c 

F&imborough, wic 



Robert, son and heir, a 
priest, aet. 30, 7 Hen. VII. 



Sir Gervase Clifton, 
5 June, 23 Hen. VII 



Robert Clifton, died 9 Hen. VIII. 



Sir Gervase Clifton, s 
died 20 January, 30 E 

I 
George Clifton, died 5 Aug., 29 Eliz. = Winifred 

and Ann 
of Kinalt 

Sir Gervase Clifton, Knight and Baronet, 
aged 1 year, 20 January, SO Eliz., created 
a Baronet 22 May, 1611, died 28 June, 1666 



Sir Gervase Clifton, 2nd Baronet, 
d. s. p. 1676 



Sarah, dau. of Timothy Pusey, 
d. s. p. 1652 
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III. 

argaret * ( 



Elizabeth 



Frances 



Ann 



Sir W. Clifton, 3rd Baronet, 
8Bt. 13, 1669, d. s. p. 



Kathe 
SirJc 
Bart. 
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Ten sons, d. s. p. 



Si 
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Sir Ger 
Sold H< 
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Joseph da Costa Villa Real, of 
College Hill, in the parish of 
St. Michael Royal, m the City 
of London, Ist husband 



Elizabeth, only dau., mar. 12 August, 
1747, William, 2nd Viscount Galway. 
She died 2 January, 1792. Mentioned in 
her brother's will, 1759. Whence is 
descended in the 4th generation (her 
great great grandson) the 7th and present 
Viscount Galway 



= Catherine da Costa, widow 
of Joseph da Costa Villa 
Real, Esq., and dau. of 
Joseph da Costa, a wealthy 
Jew, married to her 2nd hus- 
band in her house. Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 
27 Feb., 1734, registered in 
the Fleet, died 1746, aged 37, 
bur. at Blyth 



William Villa Real, Esq., of 
Edwinstowe, co. Notts., died 27 
Nov., 1759, in his 30th year, bur. 
in Edwinstowe Church, 8 Dec, 

1759. Tablet in S. aisle. Will 
dated 22 Nov., 1759, pr. 10 Jan. 

1760. P.C.C. 33 Lynch 



William M 

Mellish, of 
1741_51 ; 

1791, aged 



Elizabeth H 
Mansfield, n 
winstowe, Vi 
mentioned i 
band's will. 



Elizabeth Sarah, \ ily dau., born at Edwinstowe 
27 June, 1757, bet^ ,en 6 and 7 o'clock in the r 
tized at Edwinstowe 4 Oct. following (Edwinst 
under age 1759, mentioned in her father's will 
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